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SYNONYMOUS EXPRESSIONS 


We very often say that two expressions are or are not synonymous, that 
they have the same or a different meaning. Both in serious contexts and 
in parlour games we often look for, and succeed or fail to find, another 
word for a given word. We claim that someone is only putting our point 
in another way ; that what he says is not really any different from what we 
said, that both amount to the same thing ; even, that he is only repeating 
what we said. We can give both free and literal translations from language 
to language or within the one language. All dictionaries give some synonyms 
and some give nothing but synonyms. Again, a way of explaining what we 
mean by saying that an expression is ambiguous is to say that it is synony- 
mous with at least two other expressions which are not synonymous with 
each other. We frequently show the ambiguity of an expression by giving 
two or more such expressions. 

Any philosopher who attempts to say or explain what we mean by 
talking of synonymous expressions, who wishes to discover the criteria in 
virtue of which we accept or reject candidates for synonymity, who pretends 
to answer the question “ under what circumstances do two names or predi- 
cates in an ordinary language have the same meaning ”’,? is thus precluded 
from giving an answer which involves that no two expressions are ever 
synonymous. Even if, which is not the case, no two expressions did have 
the same meaning, the fact that it makes sense to say they do shows that 


1N. Goodman, “ On likeness of meaning’’, Analysis 10.1 (1949). 
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a theory would be even more wrong which concluded that no two expressions 
could be synonymous. Since many recent theories? reach both of these 
wrong conclusions we can be sure that there must be a mistake in them some. 
where, somewhat as we can be sure that a theory, like Zeno’s, which says 
that motion is impossible must be mistaken because we do move and because 
it certainly makes sense to say that we move. 

When there is a conflict between what we all say, namely, that often 
two expressions are synonymous, and the apparent virtues of a particular 
criterion, for example, the extensional, some philosophers do not hesitate 
to prefer the latter. They do not explain synonymity, they explain it 
away. This is partly because they do not always seem to understand the 
difference between the non-philosophical task of discovering the character. 
istics which a thing possesses, quite independently of whether we know it 
does, and the philosophical task of discovering the analysis of a concept. 
Hence, in answer to a critic who rightly in this context made an appeal to 
what we do say, namely, that expressions often are synonymous, as evidence 
against a theory that makes it incorrect to say this, Professor N. Goodman‘ 
gives the quite irrelevant analogy of the discovery of a “ process of measure- 
ment that gives the result that no two of these logs [which are ‘for all 
practical purposes of the same length ’) are of exactly the same length ”. 

Since the notion we have to analyse is that of sameness of meaning, it 
involves a consideration both of the meaning of ‘meaning’ and of the 
meaning of ‘same’. Although most recent theories seem to me mistaken 
partly because they are based on a wrong theory of meaning, namely, the 
object theory, and although what I want to say can be made clearer in 
terms of a particular theory, namely the use theory, I shall first tackle the 
problem of synonymity without assuming any theory of meaning. 

There are certain well-known characteristics of the notion of sameness 
which, I shall emphasise, do not vary with variations in the respect in which 
things are the same. That is, there are important ways in which the problem 
of synonymity is the same as that of the problems of personal identity, of 
the identity of indiscernibles, of continuity with change, etc., because the 
logical characteristics of ‘ same’ are the same whether it is ‘ same meaning’, 
‘same person ’ or ‘same thing’ which we are discussing. 

The word ‘same’ is used very flexibly. We can distinguish at least the 
following four cases. 

(1) We have various parts of the history of the one continuous thing, 
e.g., the same chair moved into various positions in the room, the same man 
we saw yesterday. 


*Goodman op. cit. and ‘‘ On some differences about meaning ”’, Analysis 13.4 (1953) ; 
Rudner, “ A note on likeness of meaning ’’, Analysis 10.5 (1950) ; Wienpahl, ‘‘ More 
about the denial of sameness of meaning ’’, Analysis 12.1 (1951) ; Quine, From a logical 
point of view (1953) passim. 

Se.g. Goodman and Wienpahl, op. cit. 

‘Analysis 13.4. 
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(2) We have two or more instances of non-continuous things, e.g., the 
same dance step, the same experiment. 

(3) We have two or more coexistent copies of something continuous, 
e.g., the same newspaper, the same curtains, the same make of motor car ; 
where there may or may not be an exemplar over and above the copies. 

In cases (2) and (3) we have at least two things which we want to say 
are the same in all or most respects. 

(4) We have at least two continuous things which are the same in a 
given respect, however different in others. Here we must be careful, for 
(a) If we name the respect, we usually say not that the two things are the 
same, but that they are alike, even exactly alike, in the named respect. It 
is the respect itself which we call the same. For example, “‘ You are (exactly) 
like your father in colouring (in manner, etc.) and “‘ You have the same 
colouring (manner, etc.) as your father’, but, perhaps, not “‘ You are the 
same as your father in colouring (manner, etc.)”’. (b) If we do not name the 
respect, we do sometimes use ‘same’ of the thing itself. For example, 
“You are just the same as your father”, ‘‘ Women are all the same”’, 
“A wrench and a spanner are the same’. And similarly, in the somewhat 
technical phrase “‘ A and B are the same in a given respect ”’. 

These peculiarities may be due to the fact that where all the respects 
are taken, as in the other three cases above, there is nothing left which 
can be called the thing, as there is when only one respect is taken, as here. 

(c) It will have been noticed in (a) that where we can rightly say that 
A and B are alike in respect of X, we can also, and alternatively, say that 
A and B have the same X. But the converse does not always hold. For, on 
the one hand, when it is correct to say that A and B have the same manner, 
hair, limp, income, etc., it is also correct to say that A and B are alike in 
manner, hair, limp, income, etc. ; but, on the other hand, when it is correct 
to say that A and B have the same room, motor car, hat, bank-balance, etc., 
it does not always seem correct to say that A and B are like in (respect of) 
room, motor car, hat, bank-balance, etc., even when each has one of these ; 
and it is, perhaps, never correct when both share one of these. Too much 
should not be made of these linguistic peculiarities, but they seem to suggest 
that this difference depends on whether the respect X is a non-detachable, 
non-interchangeable characteristic or a detachable, interchangeable object. 

(d) Following from this distinction of characteristic and object, we have 
another. If the same X which A and B have is an object, we can classify 
the sense in which it is the same under either our previous case (1), as when 
A and B have the same room or the same garden fence, or under our previous 
case (3), as when A and B are two cars with the same engine or two soldiers 
with the same cap or the same bank-balance. That is, we can always ask 
in this case whether each has an X and these are identical or whether there 
is one X which they share. The criteria of this differentiation are quite 
unrelated to the A and B which have the X, When two people have the 
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same room, the question of how many rooms there are is independent of 
how many people there are. 

When, however, X is a characteristic, the issue is more complicated. If 
the characteristic is observable in much the same way as the possessor of 
the characteristic, e.g., red hair, height, shape, a limp, a bowling action, 
we feel that we have something almost objective and that we can observe 
that there is one shape or height or limp which A has and another which B 
has and that these are identical, so that this is an example of case (3). But 
notice that here the criteria of distinction of the X’s are not independent 
of the A and B which have the X because a characteristic cannot, as can an 
object, exist detached from some possessor. Thus, the traditional answers 
to the problem of universals may be partly due to supposing the logic of 
“The two patches have a common colour ” to be exactly that of ‘‘ The two 
gardens have a common fence’’. With characteristics we approach the 
position that our criterion for saying that there are two and not one is that 
there are two possessors, A and B, and not one. Though, at the same time, 
we express our dissatisfaction with this by saying that there are not two 
characteristics, in the way that shape and colour are two, but two instances 
of the one characteristic. What I want to stress is that we call the character- 
istic one or two partly by analogy with the case of objects and partly in 
terms of whether there are one or two possessors, while in the case of objects 
themselves the reference to possessors was irrelevant. 

This becomes important with those characteristics which seem less objec- 
tive than the previous kind. When A and B have the same interests, salary, 
rank, pattern, use, what criteria do we use for deciding that there are two 
characteristics which are identical or one which is shared? What we usually 
say might suggest that we often regard even these characteristics as sorts of 
objects but with the curious result that we class them under both case (1) 
and case (3) at the same time. For on the one hand, we say that A and B 
share the same interests (share the same room), belong to the same class 
(belong to the same club), hold the same rank (hold the same rope), are in 
the same order (are in the same office) ; on the other hand, we say that A’s 
interests and those of B coincide (the two lines coincide), we compare A’s 
rank with that of B (compare A’s room with that of B), rearrange A’s order 
and leave B’s undisturbed (tidy A’s bed and not that of B). But we also 
talk in a way which suggests that our criteria here are, as with the previous 
kind of characteristic, closely tied to the existence of the possessors of the 
characteristics. We may feel that when A and B have the same X, there 
are two X’s because (i) they are related to two things, namely, A and B, so 
that there is an X which A has and another which B has, and (ii) it is perfectly 
possible, and not infrequent, that someone could know that each of the two, 
A and B, had the given characteristic and yet not realise it was the same 
characteristic. For example, one might know what pattern two designs 
exhibited, what use two tools had, without realising that the pattern or 
use which one had was the same as that which the other had. 
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Now since to say that two expressions, A and B, have the same meaning 

is to compare A and B in one given respect X, synonymity seems te fall 
under case (4). Which of the points we discussed in relation to case (4) are 
applicable to meaning? As regards (a) above, it is not the two synonymous 
expressions which are the same, but the meaning which they have. As 
regards (b), even when the respect is not mentioned, it is debatable, I think, 
whether we would say that the two expressions are the same. The fact that 
we say that what they say is the same is irrelevant, for this is not to say that 
the expressions themselves are the same, but only their meaning. As regards 
(c), I am inclined to think it doubtful if we even say of the two expressions 
that they are alike, merely on the grounds of their synonymity. This would 
suggest, in accordance with the conclusion I drew under (c) above, that 
meaning is considered as an object ; and that “A and B have the same 
meaning” is considered like “‘ A and B have the same room or the same 
cap”. 
Then, under (d), we would have to ask which of these last two examples 
synonymity resembles ; that is, do we think that expression A has one mean- 
ing and expression B another, like two soldiers who both wear busbies, or 
that expression A and expression B share one meaning like two people who 
share one room. Both extensionalists and conceptualists appear to regard 
meaning in this way, as a sort of object, but while the former think that 
there is one extension which the two expressions have, like the two people 
who share one room, the conceptualists waver between saying that there is 
one concept which the two synonymous expressions express and saying that 
each expresses a concept and these are identical.’ It is significant that both 
extensionalists and conceptualists regard ‘ meaning’ as a kind of ‘ naming’, 
for when we say of two names that they are names of the same thing, we do 
regard this thing as an object and, what is more, as the one object. Sup- 
porters of the extensionalist thesis emphasise that their view gives a criterion 
for determining the number of meanings independent of the number of 
expressions. 

Even if it is true that we do not say of the two expressions themselves 
either that they are the same or that they are alike—and this may be dis- 
puted—there are well-known reasons for suggesting that meaning is not a 
sort of object, and, therefore, that to say A and B have the same meaning 
is not like either “A and B, who live together, have the same room ” or 
“A and B, who are in the Guards, have the same cap”. If meaning is not 
an object, then the criteria for deciding whether there are two or one are, 
as we saw with characteristics, not independent of the expressions which 
have the meaning. The reasons for saying that, when A and B have the 
same meaning, there are two meanings which are identical rather than one 
which is shared are, as we saw above, (i) that they are related to two ex- 


5e.g. Moore in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, pp. 660-7, cp. his ‘‘ Russell’s ‘ Theory 
of Descriptions’”’ in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, pp. 207-12. 
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pressions, and (ii) that someone who knew the meaning of each might not 
realise that it was the same meaning. 

The first reason has often led people to deny sameness of various kinds. 
Berkeley*® mentions the case where we may say that no two people see the 
same thing since even when there seems to be only one thing which is seen 
we can give at least one description of what A sees which need not be a true 
description of what B sees, namely, ‘seen by A’. Similarly Wisdom? has 
propounded a conundrum which says that no two people can do the same 
thing ; for while ‘ A pulls A’s ear’ can be a true description of something 
which A does, it can never be a true description of anything which B does. 
I believe this is essentially the point behind the argument which Goodman® 
has recently used to disprove that any two expressions can be synonymous. 
Setting out to find a criterion of synonymity in terms of extension because 
he believes that any other has dismal and distressing aspects, and seeing 
that the simple view, namely, that expressions with the same extension 
are synonymous, will not do, he asserts, though without any evidence, that 
‘“‘ What is usually wanted in addition is extensional agreement of certain 
parallel compounds”’. But here he discovers that, although many such 
parallel compounds may have the same extension when their originals have 
the same extension, e.g. ‘diagram of a triangle’ and ‘diagram of a tri- 
lateral’, one can frame for any pair of expressions parallel compounds of 
which this is not true. Applying this to the above example, we frame ‘ tri- 
angle that is not trilateral’ which is said to be a triangle-description but 
not a trilateral-description. 

The second reason explains, as I have shown elsewhere,® how it is possible 
for “‘ A believes that p ” to be true and “ A believes that q ” to be false even 
when ‘p’ and ‘q’ are synonymous. 

If meaning is a characteristic and not an object—as those who say that 
to talk of the meaning of an expression is to talk of its use might allow— 
then, as we saw with the other characteristics, the decision whether two 
synonymous expressions have each a meaning or one between them becomes 
much more free and verbal. There are agreed and rigid ways of deciding 
whether we have one object which is shared or two which are identical, but 
not whether we have one or two characteristics. A and B share one room 
and each has a busby ; do they share their interest in horses or has each got 
one such interest ? Or does it matter which we say ? 

Now there are several points about all these uses of ‘same’ to which I 
wish to draw attention. First, no matter whether we use ‘same’ for one 
thing as in case (1) or for two things which are the same in all respects, as 
in cases (2) and (3), or in one respect as in the last case, we always also have 


*Three Dialogues, Luce and Jessop ii.247. 
"Philosophy and Psycho-analysis, p. 177. 
Sop. cit. 

** Belief Sentences ”’ in Mind. 
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a difference. If there was no difference, then in the first case we would not 
have two occasions of the one object, in the other cases we would not have 
two objects or two examples of a respect. We do not say it is the same man 
unless we are comparing the one occasion of seeing him with another occa- 
sion ; we do not say it is the same newspaper unless we are comparing two 
copies ; we do not say the tools have the same use unless we are comparing 
the use of one with the use of the other. Even when we want to say that 
the object or characteristic common to A and B is one and the same, the 
notion of difference comes in not merely in that we have both A and B, but, 
as we have seen, in that we have, or can manufacture, reasons which incline 
us to deny that the common object or characteristic is one and the same. 
We can give a description of it which relates it to A rather than to B and 
which, therefore, is true of it considered as the object or characteristic 
which A has, but false of it considered as the object or characteristic which 
B has. And we are familiar with the fact that we may fail to recognise 
that this object or characteristic which is known to us in its two separate 
relationships, namely, to A and to B, is one and the same object or character- 
istic. Indeed the occasion for using ‘same’ seems necessarily to involve 
the idea of difference. For we use ‘same’ to mark our recognition that the 
object or characteristic familiar to us under one aspect is the same object 
or characteristic which was familiar to us under a different aspect. Hence 
it is impossible to find a criterion of sameness which excludes all difference ; 
and conversely, the discovery of a difference does not invalidate the criterion 
of sameness. Indistinguishability is not the quintessence of sameness, it is 
its reductio ad absurdum. 

It follows from this, in the second place, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that we have a progression in similarity from the relatively dissimilar to 
a sameness which is without difference. What we have is a progression 
from a sameness with many differences to a sameness with few. 

It is, thirdly, a mistake to suppose that because of this we do, or ought 
to, say that things, however few their differences, are merely alike or similar!® 
and never say they are the same. It is even a mistake, for the same reason, 
to suppose that we cannot say that things, because their differences are 
many, are nevertheless the same. 

Fourthly, it is not true that someone who calls two things the same has 
necessarily failed to notice how different they are. Sometimes, of course, he 
has ; but more often we say that two things are the same when, although we 
are aware of their differences, we do not wish to call attention to these. 
When we do wish to call attention to the differences we say that the two 
things are not exactly the same, that they are only similar, that they are 
similar to such and such a degree, and, in the extreme case, that they are 
quite different. When people disagree as to whether one thing is the same 
as another, it may be because one person wrongly supposes one of the things 


As Goodman (op. cit.) advocates, 
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to have characteristics which it has not got, but more often it is because 
one person is emphasising some of the characteristics which it has got while 
the other person is emphasising other of the characteristics which it has got. 

Our criteria for using ‘same’ are very flexible so that we often want to 
say that what A and B have are the same, e.g., a Morris Minor and an Austin 
A30 have the same engine, namely the Austin 7 engine, and yet that what 
A and B have are not the same, e.g., since one has a Morris and the other 
an Austin engine. If you get me into a corner I might say that the two 
engines were not exactly the same because one was issued from the Morris 
works and the other from the Austin works. If I were a detective I might 
say that the second Austin engine I had in my Austin car was not the same 
as the first because it was a second engine, or conversely I might say that 
the engine before us was the same as the stolen one even though it was altered 
almost beyond recognition. What it is important to notice here is that 
this is what I say when I am being forced to admit that there is some differ- 
ence in the things alleged to be the same. This difference varies from the 
quite large to that which only exists because we have two things and not 
one. But because I say this when I am forced to look at the difference does 
not mean either that I do or must say this when I am not taking account of 
the difference, nor, more importantly, does it mean that I did not notice 
the differences when I was not taking account of them. To say that two 
things are the same is deliberately and intentionally not to take account 
of these differences. 

It depends very much on our purpose. If we wish to stress the differences 
we will say that they are not the same but only similar ; if we wish to stress 
the similarities we will say that they are the same. The more the similarity 
increases in the given respect the more unusual and strained will it be to say 
that the things are not the same in that respect. It will, however, as sceptical 
philosophers have been concerned to point out, always be possible to say 
that they are not the same. Conversely, the more the dissimilarity in a 
given respect increases, the less usual it is to call the things the same. The 
important point is that there are no hard and fast rules as to when two 
things are or are not the same in any given respect. It is certainly not a rule 
that any difference at all makes it wrong to call them the same, though it 
does make it right to call them also different. 

Let us refer our results to the question of sameness of meaning. 

First, everyone, I think, agrees that it is in the sense of case (4) above 
that we employ ‘same’ when we talk of the same meaning. The disagree- 
ment as to whether it is like one or the other variety of this case, namely, 
whether two synonymous expressions have between them one meaning or 
have two meanings which are the same, I have suggested to be either purely 
verbal or to be based on the mistake of regarding meaning as a sort of object. 

Secondly, if we say that A and B have the same meaning, we do not 
wish to deny that there are many things which are true of the meaning 
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of A which are false of the meaning of B, and that, in this sense, A and B 
have a different meaning. These things which are true of the meaning of 
A but not of the meaning of B are of various kinds.“ 

(i) They may refer to the relation of the meaning of A to some person. 
For instance, he may find that he grasps the meaning of A more easily 
than he grasps that of B. 

(ii) The meaning of A may be able to be conveyed in a foreign language 
by an expression which would not convey the meaning of B. For example, 
‘frére’ is the correct French for ‘ brother’ but is is not a translation of 
‘male sibling ’ which is a synonym of ‘ brother ’.* 

(iii) The meaning of A may be less complex than that of B. For example, 
“ He is honest” means the same as “‘ Whenever a temptation to steal is put 
in his way, he resists it”, and yet the latter expression employs many 
meaningful words which do not appear in the former and, therefore, has a 
meaning which the former does not have. 

(iv) Even where the meaning of A is of equal simplicity with that of B 
it may have parts which are expressions of different meaning from the 
parts of B. We can say that “ An elephant is larger than a mouse ” means 
the same as “‘ A mouse is smaller than an elephant ” and yet ‘larger than’ 
and ‘smaller than’ have a different meaning. 

Both (iii) and (iv) are particular examples of what we often say, namely, 
that A is another way of saying B; that although A and B are different 
they add up to the same thing. Nor do we mean only that A and B are 
verbally different. 

(v) The commonest reason for wishing to say that A and B both have 
and have not the same meaning is that we are taking meaning in different 
senses. 

(a2) We often use ‘ mean’ in the sense of ‘ refer to’, so that ‘ President 
of the U.S.A. in 1956’ and ‘Supreme Allied Commander on D-day’ mean 
the same person. But in a more common sense they do not have the same 
meaning. Even if what one expression referred to was necessarily the same 
as what the other referred to, we would still say, in this common sense, 
that they might differ in meaning ; for example, ‘temperature of 60 C.’ 
and ‘ temperature of 140 F.’ ; or ‘ the second positive integer ’ and ‘ the only 
even prime number’ and ‘the number two’. Incidentally, to take!® ex- 
pressions which do not refer to anything, which have no extension, adds 
nothing but an air of mystification to the problem. To say that ‘ centaur’ 
and ‘unicorn’ have the same extension, namely, none, is, outside formal 
logic, the same sort of nonsense as if one were to say that two men have the 
same wife because neither is married. 


Some of these have been noticed, for a different purpose, by Malcolm, ‘‘ The nature 
of entailment ”, Mind XLIX (1940), pp. 333-347. 
_ ep. Moore in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 667 ; Ryle, “ The Theory of Mean. 
ing” in British Philosophy in the Mid-Century (1957), p. 244. 

48As Goodman does, 
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(6) We often say that the expressions of two mutually entailing state. 
ments are only different ways of saying the same thing or have the same 
meaning, e.g., “‘ Either you behave or you go to bed” and “ If you don’t 
behave you'll go to bed”. But we are not anxious to say that ‘‘ The sun is 
shining ” and “If anyone says that the sun is shining, then he is right” 
mean the same though they mutually entail each other.* Moore held that 
“there are genuinely different propositions and genuinely different facts, 
which nevertheless mutually entail one another ’’. 

(c) We often want to say that two expressions have the same use, and 
therefore the same meaning, and yet that their uses also differ. For instance, 
‘ape’ and ‘imitate’ are used to describe the same sort of behaviour, and 
so the dictionary gives them as synonyms, and yet one has an emotive use 
that the other has not. For many purposes the job of one expression can 
be done by another. For poetic purposes this may rarely be so, though it 
is incorrect to suggest’® it is never so. To take one of countless examples ; 
Coleridge changes ‘kill’ to ‘slay’ and ‘aver’ to ‘say’ in different lines 
ony for variation and rhyme and not for a change of meaning : 

Then all averred I’d killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch, said they, the bird to slay 
That made the breeze to blow. 

(d) Even when an expression does the job of another, and the dictionary, 
therefore, gives it as a synonym, we can object that the two expressions 
do not mean the same to us because one has a cluster of associations which 
the other lacks. When we have only one expression we can say both that 
it has the same meaning for everyone and that it has a special meaning for 
everyone. So some deny that any two words mean the same to anyone or 
that any one word ever means the same to two different people. 

Mr. Benson Mates!’ says that “‘ it seems natural to regard two expressions 
as synonymous in a language if there is no way in the language of distinguish- 
ing between their meanings’. Since, as I have shown, it is always possible 
to distinguish their meanings, this would entail that no two terms are synony- 
mous ; hence this thesis must be mistaken. The mistake is a particular 
example of that of supposing that expressions have a meaning or use in- 
dependent of whether and how people use them, in the way that logs have 
a length independent of whether and how people measure them. But whether 
two expressions are synonymous or not is to be decided by whether people 
use them in the same way or not. We may use them so that we do not dis- 
tinguish or wish to distinguish between them, in which case they are synony- 


4Cp. Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic (1932), p. 336. Malcolm seems inclined 
to deny this. 


18* Facts and Propositions ”’ Proc. Arist. Soc. Suppl. VII (1927), p. 198. 

16As Quine does (op. cit., p. 28). 

i Synonymity "’ (1950), reprinted in Semantics and the philosophy of language, 
ed. Linsky (1952), p. 123, 
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mous, or we may not. The question is not one of there being a way to dis- 
tinguish them, but of our wishing to make a way. For the same reason, I 
believe that the various attempts to look for the criteria of synonymity 
in the expressions themselves, for instance in their ‘ intensional structure ’,!® 
miss the point. Goodman may have something like this in mind when he 
admits at the end of one of his papers that “ we say that two terms differ 
in meaning only if they differ in certain interesting or peculiar ways ”’.!® 
Professor Norman Malcolm® too has emphasised that what leads one person 
to say that two expressions mean the same may lead another person, who 
yet sees ali that the first person sees, to say that they do not mean the same. 
He concludes that “‘ they disagree, therefore, because of a difference in the 
way they use the expression ‘ mean the same ’, and not because one of them 
knows something about the sentences and their meanings which the other 
does not know’”’. This seems to me slightly incorrect. What happens, I 
think, is that the one person notices, or is interested in, something about 
the sentences which the other does not notice, and because of this asserts 
a difference of meaning. They might both agree on the use of ‘same mean- 
ing’ but this interesting difference makes one say that this is not a case 
of such sameness. Sometimes, of course, they may disagree because of a 
disagreement in criteria. 

Incidentally, Malcolm’s discussion of the criteria for synonymity is tied 
too closely to fact-stating or descriptive expressions. He fears that many 
of the usual criteria may make us say of certain expressions not only that 
they do not mean the same but also that they express different facts, and 
hence he dismisses them as untrustworthy. But there is no reason why one 
who correctly says that “‘ The temperature of the room is 60° C.” does not 
mean the same as “‘ The temperature of the room is 140° F.” should deny 
that they state the same fact. Again, his anxiety that we should not say 
that the expressions of two mutually entailing statements state different 
facts leads him to the absurd conclusion that “it clearly does not make 
sense to ask ‘ Which did you learn first, that the table is brown, or that if 
anyone believed that the table is brown, he would be right?’” My two 
year old son has learnt the first but not yet the second.*# 

Two synonymous expressions are not, as is often supposed,®* necessarily 


interchangeable in every context. A minor example of this is translation, 
where sometimes a given expression is not a correct translation of a foreign 
expression when its synonym is a correct translation. Somewhat similarly, 
expressions in their idiomatic occurrences are not always interchangeable 

1%.g. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (1947), sects. 12-16 ; Putnam, “‘ Synonymity 
and the analysis of belief sentences "’, Analysis 14.5 (1954). 

“Op. cit. ; cp. Quine op. cit., p. 31, “ For most purposes extensional agreement is 
the nearest approximation to synonymity we need care about ” (my italics). 

0p. cit. 

"Malcolm seems to think that this fact does not invalidate his remark. 

e.g. Mates op. cit., p. 119; Goodman op. cit. 
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with their synonyms. We can go to someone’s aid or we can go to his help, 
But while we can render him first aid, we cannot render him first help. Nor, 
again, will a word usually rhyme with what its synonym rhymes with.® 
A more important example is that of belief sentences and, to some extent, 
that of oratio obliqua in general. When ‘p’ and ‘q’ are synonymous, 
“A believes that p” and “A believes that q” are neither necessarily 
synonymous nor even of the same truth value. Another example is that 
which commonly occurs in philosophy—and perhaps in dictionaries—namely, 
analysis or explication. Here the definiens is required to be synonymous 
with the definiendum but also to do something for us, for example, unravel 
the complexity of the notion in the definiendum, which the definiendum does 
not do. Hence, although ‘ brother’ and ‘ male sibling’ are synonymous, 
they cannot be interchanged in a definition® since ‘ A brother is a male 
sibling ’’ does define whereas “‘ A brother is a brother” does not. 

It is the confusion of synonymity with interchangeability which gave 
rise to the so-called ‘ paradox of analysis’. I wish to argue that this is only 
an apparent paradox because the first horn of the dilemma it presents is 
fragile. The paradox says that ‘“‘ If the verbal expression representing the 
analysandum has the same meaning as the verbal expression representing 
the analysans, the analysis states a bare identity and is trivial ; but if the 
two verbal expressions do not have the same meaning, the analysis is in- 
correct ’’.2® Now why should anyone accept the first alternative ? Perhaps, 
in the first place, because any statement of the result of an analysis, if 
true, is analytically or tautologically true. For instance, “‘ oculist’ 
means eye-doctor ” is true if and only if ‘ oculist’ and ‘ eye-doctor’ mean 
the same. But, someone may object, if they mean the same we are not 
being told anything new. A person who feels like this may then go on to 
say that definitions and statements of analyses cannot after all be analytic 
at all. If we are to save them from triviality, they say, we must regard 
them as empirical statements about language or even about things called 
concepts. Now the short answer?’ to all this is that there is nothing in- 
compatible in a statement being analytically true and yet informative about 
the use of expressions. This is so with all definitions and the statements of 
logic and mathematics. 

The second reason which inclines people to accept the first horn of the 
dilemma is clearly connected with the idea of interchangeability which I 
am discussing. It is argued™® that if ‘ brother’ and ‘male sibling’ are 


*3Other even more minor examples are given by Quine, op. cit. p. 28. 

*%4See my note on “ Belief Sentences ”’, op. cit. 

This seems to be denied by M. G. White in his ‘ Principle III’ which he says no 
one rejects ; ‘ Analysis and identity ; a rejoinder’, Mind LIV (1945), pp. 357-61. 

**Langford, in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore, p. 323. 


27For a more detailed answer, see my note ‘“‘ Moore on a tautology ” in Philosophical 
Studies. 


%8Cp. Moore, in The Philosophy of G. EZ. Moore, pp. 665-6. 
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synonymous, then “A brother is a brother” and “ A brother is a male 
sibling’ are synonymous, but surely these latter sentences do not say 
the same thing as each other. If we say this last, we seem forced to deny 
either that ‘ brother’ and ‘ male sibling ’ are synonymous—and this would 
hold for any two expressions—or that synonymous expressions can be 
interchanged in any context. 

Now the examples I gave above of belief sentences, translations, etc., 
showed us that synonyms are not necessarily interchangeable because to 
do so may substitute a false statement for a true. Although in the present 
case the truth-value is unaffected by the substitution, yet it is still parallel 
to the other cases. For what caused the truth value to change in the other 
cases is that the two sentences said something different, one of which could 
be true and the other false, while here, although what is said is necessarily 
true in both cases when the expressions are synonymous, the two sentences 
do also say something different, the one that a given expression is used as 
it is used, the other that a given expression is used as another expression 
is used. Or, if you prefer to speak about concepts, the one sentence says 
that a concept known to us by a certain name is the concept known to us 
by that name, whereas the other sentence says that the concept known to 
us by a certain name is the concept known to us by another name. 

Indeed, I think that Moore approached this solution himself, although 
he said that he could not solve the paradox. For he made the point that 
it is ‘““ obvious also that nobody would say that by asserting ‘ To be a brother 
is to be a brother’ you were giving an analysis of the concept ‘ brother ’ ”’.2® 
For all his elaborate treatment, I think this is also essentially the solution 
to the paradox offered by Professor Max Black.*° This seems clear from his 
passing remark that the statement ‘ to have inertia is the same thing as to 
have mass’ “ may very well convey information and is, on that account, 
by no means ‘ the same proposition ’ as ‘ to have inertia is the same thing 
as to have inertia’ ”’. 

Professor Arne Ness, in a paper*! which appeared after mine was written, 
strongly confirms the opinion that in ordinary use nothing is implied about 
the degree of strictness of identity of meaning of synonymous expressions 
nor about their universal interchangeability. He also suggests a plausible 
connection between these two errors ; namely, that because we ordinarily 
say that ‘“‘ X means the same as Y ”’ without adding any qualifications or 
restrictions, it is wrongly assumed that we mean this universally, in all 
possible occurrences. 

Finally, let us consider the question of sameness of meaning on the 
assumption, which I think is correct on other grounds, that to talk of the 


*°Cp. Moore’s remarks op. cit. pp. 665-6 on an analysis being about both an expression 
and a concept. 

3° The Paradox of Analysis”, Mind LIII (1944), pp. 263-7. 

ys Synonymity as Revealed by Intuition ”, The Philosophical Review LXVI (1957), 
pp. 87-93. 
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meaning of an expression is to talk of its use. This view has some advantages 
over its rivals. For it seems more generally agreed that it is definitely false 
to say of many pairs of expressions which refer to the same objects or mutu- 
ally entail each other or have the same associations that they have the same 
meaning. On the other hand we have seen that whereas it is permissible 
to say of two expressions which are used in the same way that because there 
are also differences in their uses they are not synonymous, yet it is also 
ex hypothesi true in these cases that these expressions are synonymous, 
Further, the sameness of use view is not open to the objection recently 
alleged** against some other views that they do not allow of adequate objec- 
tive testing ; nor is it open to the objections usually made by extensionalists 
against intensional and Platonic views. This view also serves to emphasise 
the point that synonymity is a characteristic of our employment of expres- 
sions and not of expressions themselves. If anyone uses two expressions in 
the same way he has used them synonymously ; the fact that there are lots 
of other contexts in which he and others might and do use them differently 
does not alter this. For instance, people say that “‘ Einstein’s name has 
become a synonym for genius’”’; and a recent reviewer remarked that to 
say that a writer has something ‘ interesting ’ to say has become synonymous 
with saying that he has something ‘ controversial’ to say. 

If, then, to speak of the meaning of an expression is to speak of its use, 
to say that two expressions have the same meaning is to say that they have 
the same use.** The question now is what are the criteria of same use? 
Our discussion of the notion of sameness will lead us to say first that these 
criteria are very flexible so that there will always be reasons for wishing to 
say that the use of two given expressions is the same and reasons for wishing 
to say it is different. What we say will depend on whether we wish to call 
attention to the similarities or the differences. We may say that a spanner 
and a wrench have the same use, namely, to tighten and loosen nuts, or 
that they have different uses because the way a spanner tightens a nut is 
not exactly the same as the way a wrench does and, besides, there are other 
uses which wrenches have and spanners do not. Similarly, ‘ brother’ and 
‘ male sibling ’ may be called synonymous because they are used in the same 
way, namely, to specify a certain family relationship, or they may be denied 
to be synonymous because, for example, one can be used as a correct trans- 
lation of the French word ‘ frére ’ and the other not, or one is used to bring 
out the family relationship more explicitly than the other. 

Secondly, we see that we cannot lay down any general criteria for same- 
ness of use, however flexible these criteria. For what allows us to say that 
A and B have the same use is that they both do job X, whereas what allows 


%2Cp. Olds, ‘‘ Synonymity : Extensional Isomorphism”’, Mind LXV (1956). His 
remarks on teaching the meaning of expressions illustrate the ‘ use view ’. 

This has recently, and rightly, been re-emphasised by Shwayder, ‘‘ Some remarks 
on synonymity and the language of Semanticists”’, Philosophical Studies V (1954), 
pp. 1-5, 
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us to say that C and D have the same use is that they both do job Y. Each 
set of synonymous expressions will be synonymous because these expressions 
do the same job, which will necessarily be different from the job which any 
other set of expressions do. If it were not different, then the expressions of 
the second set would ex hypothesit be synonymous with the expressions of 
the first set. What most theories of synonymity have in effect done is to 
take a particular kind of job which expressions may do, for instance, des- 
cribing some object or state of affairs (extensional thesis), evoking certain 
associations for the speaker or hearer, or having certain effects on them 
(intensional theses). The difficulty with these theories is first that not all 
expressions do the same kind of job, e.g. describing ; secondly, even when 
they do the same kind of job, the fact that they do, albeit incidentally, other 
kinds of jobs as well, e.g. evoking associations, makes it always possible 
to deny that they have the same meaning. As an example, consider what 
leads us to assert or deny that ‘two’, ‘even prime number ’, ‘ positive 
integer between one and three ’, ‘ the cube root of eight’ etc., are synony- 
mous. Thirdly, there is a question-begging air about these theories. For 
instance, the extensional theories first either explicitly or implicitly take 
‘meaning ’ as equivalent to ‘extension ’, so that their result that synony- 
mous terms have the same extension, whether primary or secondary, only 
means that synonymous expressions have the same meaning; but they 
suppose the having of the one extension to be a criterion of synonymity. 
If extension is the meaning of meaning, it cannot then be a criterion of it. 
The use theory would of course be open to the same objection if it pretended 
to offer sameness of use as a criterion of synonymity. I have not used it in 
this way. 

Quine has said that ‘“ The relation of synonymity, in turn, calls for a 
definition or a criterion in psychological and linguistic terms. Such a defin- 
ition, which up to the present has perhaps never even been sketched, would 
be a fundamental contribution at once to philology and philosophy”. I 
hope that my analysis of the notion of synonymity has shown that such a 
search for a definition, and more so for a criterion, is a wild goose chase. 


ALAN R. WHITE 
The University, Hull. 





PHENOMENA, VALUE, AND OBJECTIVITY 


In this paper I shall consider some alternative formulations that a 
traditional value position may take in contemporary dress. The position 
is that of the moral sense; the dress, loosely speaking, is the linguistic. 
positivistic variant of phenomenalism. In keeping within this framework, 
I would contend that philosophical analysis employs, as one of its indispen- 
sable tools, a formally constructed schematic language. In terms of such 
an ‘ ideal ’ language the philosophical problems are restated, or reconstructed, 
clarified and answered. Here I will not discuss the nature and function 
of an ideal language which is, by now, a familiar notion. Rather, I will 
simply recall three properties that a formalism must embody to be an ideal 
language. (a) It can serve as an adequate tool for the analysis of all philo- 
sophical problems. (6) It must, in principle, contain (transcriptions of) 
anything non-philosophical we might want to say. (c) It must not contain 
(the transcriptions of) any of those problematic propositions and uses which 
give rise to the philosophical problems. The traditional philosophical prob- 
lems are then considered to be questions about the structure and interpreta- 
tion of such an ideal language. In particular the ontological question ‘ What 
exists ? ’ is reconstructed in terms of the referents of the undefined descriptive 
signs of the ideal language. An existent, in the ontological sense of that 
term, is what is named by one of these terms. Thus, for example, to contend 
that there is a basic value property not definable in terms of ‘ naturalistic’ 
properties would be to hold that the ideal language contains at least one 
undefined descriptive predicate term interpreted in terms of the root meaning 
of one of the value terms of our ordinary language. This ‘ non-naturalistic’ 
position will be adopted as part of the framework of this paper. 

The reconstruction proposed is phenomenalistic in that the undefined 
descriptive terms of the proposed ideal language refer to phenomenal entities 
and properties of such. Physical object statements must then be considered 
as shorthand for complex statements whose undefined descriptive terms 
are all phenomenalistic. 

Since the moral sense approach has always failed to appeal to ‘ objec- 
tivists’ in value theory, one of my primary concerns will be to consider 
what clarifications, if any, can be brought to the ‘ objective-subjective’ 
dichotomy, by speaking of this position in terms of an ideal language. 
That is, I shall attempt to point out various different meanings of those 
terms that can arise by considering the form that alternative reconstructions 
of the moral sense position would take in an ideal language. In view of 
such distinctions we shall then see in what ways a moral sense position may 
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be considered as ‘ objective’ and in what ways it is not. First, we shall 
consider some distinctions that already arise at the level of phenomena. 
Next, we shall see some further explications of ‘ objective’ that can be 
made at the level of physical objects. Finally, I shall attempt to argue 
that a reconstructed moral sense view provides an adequate explication 
for philosophical problems about value. 


I. THE PHENOMENAL LEVEL 


In a recent paper! Professor Brodbeck considers ‘ good’ to refer to an 
immediately given quality of phenomena. But she also contends that this 
does not mean that goodness is like redness, for, among other things, we 
can talk about the latter in terms of standard observers. Goodness, however, 
is another matter. In this case the response to a stimulus will depend on 
training. Thus one learns to ‘ see’ goodness in a way one does not learn to 
see redness. Consequently, objectivity (intersubjectivity) is lacking. There 
is also, according to Brodbeck, a difference in ontological status. Goodness 
is not ‘ out there’ in the sense in which colours are. ‘‘ Moral training is not 
a process of alerting the moral sense to perceive what exists independently 
but, in an untutored state, is overlooked.” Irrespective of the merits of 
her argument we note that the differences she points out are not distinctions 
made at the phenomenal level. Rather, they occur when we have ‘ recon- 
structed ’ physical objects that are ‘out there’ and about which we are 
‘intersubjective ’. Suppose we consider a value property, expressed by 
‘ beautiful ’, to be given as a phenomenal property and employ the undefined 
predicate term ‘ B,’, in the ideal language, to refer to this property. In so 
doing we have given, as Brodbeck points out, full due to the non-naturalistic 
tradition. But there are still several alternative reconstructions of the moral 
sense position that we may distinguish at the phenomenal level. These, we 
shall see, give rise to several meanings of ‘ objective’. Before considering 
them another comment should be made. I shall deal with examples from 
aesthetics rather than ethics, even though I spoke of the moral sense. I 
make this choice for reasons of simplicity. Yet I expect many of my obser- 
vations to hold, in their essentials, for the ethical realm as well. This is not 
to say that a more detailed analysis would not find differences. One such 
immediately comes to mind. It seems, on the surface, that it would be 
nonsensical to speak of individual phenomena, or simple complexes of such, 
as having ethical properties. One the other hand it does not seem absurd 
to speak of aesthetic properties in connection with such ‘ simples ’ (beautiful 
shades of colour, tones, etc.). 

Consider a particular (sense datum) that has the property red. Suppose 
that, upon contemplation of this particular, I say that it is red and beautiful. 


1May Brodbeck, ‘‘ Towards a Naturalistic ‘ Non-Naturalistic ’ Ethic ", Philosophical 
Studies, 2, 1951, pp. 7-11. 
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A question then arises about the transcription of that statement in the ideal 
language. Two alternatives come to mind 

(1) R,(a,) & B,(a,) 
and 

(2) R,(a,) & B,(6,), 
where ‘a,’ and ‘ 6,’ are proper names of particulars and ‘ R, ’ is interpreted 
by ‘red’. That is, one might say that one and the same particular is both 
red and beautiful or that a certain particular (a,) is accompanied by another 
(b,) and the first exemplifies redness and the second beauty. I would take 
one who chooses alternative (1) to be more ‘ objectivistic’ in his recon- 
struction than one who chooses (2). This, then, is my first partial explication 
of ‘ objective’. Conversely, (2) might be preferred by one who holds, pre. 
analytically, that redness is more “real” than beauty. For by (2) value 
properties are not exemplified by particulars exemplifying spatial characters. 
This might tempt one to say that such particulars are less real. Or, one 
might hold that the very fact that such particulars exemplify (aside from 
temporal ones) only a value character indicates a sense in which such partic- 
ulars and such characters are less real. 

The adoption of (2), however, raises a problem. Suppose that in addition 
to a, another datum, say c¢,, is present. Suppose further that we do not 
wish to say that the latter is beautiful. A question arises as to how we 
could adequately transcribe a description of such a state of affairs. To do 
so we must have some way of “attaching ” 6, to a, and not toc,. It has 
been suggested that this can be done, where the components of our trouble- 
some conjunction form a complex phenomenal reconstruction of a physical 
object statement, by using the existential and universal propositions in- 
volved in such a reconstruction as a “ bracketing device ”.? Such an elab- 
orate bracketing device is deemed necessary since, where c, exemplifies 
another character, say the colour purple (P,), we then have 

(3) [R,(a@,) & B,(b,)] & P,(e,). 
Now (3) is logically equivalent to 

(4) R,(a,) & [B,(6,) & P,(c,)) 
or any other well formed conjunction of ‘ R,(a,)’, ‘ B,(b,)’, and ‘ P,(¢)’. 
Hence we cannot “ attach” 6, to a, by any arrangement of parentheses or 
brackets. In this case we do not have a complex statement involving quanti- 
fiers, since neither (3) nor (4) involves an existential or a universal quantifier. 


We simply have a conjunction of three atomic sentences. Such simplicity | 
seems, on first sight, to prevent the use of a bracketing device as suggested | 


by Professor Bergmann ; for such a device employs quantified expressions 
as “‘ brackets”. Thus, to attempt to employ the alternative expressed in 
(2), and its subjective connotations, we must develop a way of unambigu- 


*Gustav Bergmann, “ Logical Atomism, Elementarism, and the Analysis of Value ”, 
Philosophical Studies, 2, 1951, pp. 85-92. Reprinted in The Metaphysics of Logical 
Positivism. 
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ously attaching 6, to a, (of transcribing ‘ this is red and that is purple and 
the former is beautiful’). The notion of a bracketing device is suggestive. 

Thinking in terms of such a device, one might hold that to say that a 
red particular is beautiful is really to utter a complex proposition to the 
effect that 

(5) (x) [Ry(x) D (Ey)B, (y)] & Ry(a,) & By(2,). 

The first conjunct of (5) then serves as the bracketing device. For it indicates 
that the particular exemplifying beauty ‘ attaches ’ to the particular exempli- 
fying redness. (Actually a more complex conjunct may be needed which 
embodies a temporal relation, i.e., perhaps indicating that x and y are 
simultaneous. Thus, instead of ‘ (x) [R,(x) D (Ey)B,(y)]’ we may require 


* (x) [R,(x) D (Ey) B,(y) & T(x, y) ]’, where T is some temporal relation. 


This detail need not delay us.) We may now return to our problematic case 
involving a,, 6,, and c,. Instead of (3) we now have 

(6) (x) [R,(x) D (Ey)B,(y)] & R,(a,) & Py(c,) & B,(d,). 
In (6) our problem has disappeared since the first conjunct shows that we 
are reconstructing a sentence attributing beauty to the red and not to the 
purple particular. Thus, this conjunct will serve as an adequate bracketing 
device. Two things should be noticed about this alternative. 

First, in view of (5), to hold that a certain red particular (a,) is beautiful 
is to hold that for any particular exemplifying R, there is a particular exempli- 
fying B, and that a, exemplifies R, and 6, exemplifies B,. The transcription, 
in the ideal language, of a statement about a certain particular’s being 
beautiful thus involves a law-like statement about particulars of that kind, 
i.e., those sharing the relevant property (R,). At this point someone may 
object by pointing out that we could have, in addition to ‘ (x)[R,(x)D 
(Ey)B,(y)]’, the ‘law’ ‘ (x)[P,(x)D(Ey)B,(y)]’. How would we then 
describe a state of affairs where we have redness, purpleness, and beauty 
exemplified ? Actually the problem is no longer one of providing a tran- 
scription. For, the two “laws ” together with the names of two particulars 
exemplifying B, would solve that difficulty. Rather, the question that one 
might now raise is whether or not we could phenomenally distinguish cases 
where there are two such particulars from those where there is just one. 
And, in the latter case, can we phenomenally determine what other particular 
is to be ‘“‘ associated ” with the sole particular exemplifying B,, i.e., is it 
the red or the purple one that is not beautiful and which, consequently, 
furnishes a negative instance for one of our “laws”? About this I would 
say that we do not in philosophical analysis describe the phenomenological 
material for its own sake. Philosophical analysis is not phenomenological 
description, and its problems and their solution are such that the inevitable 
discrepancy between the phenomenological material and any schema is 
not important. That is why one may use schemata which, though dependent 
on the phenomenological material, do not and need not mirror it. Further- 
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more, one of the points involved in our possible failure to distinguish different 
phenomenal states involving valuative elements brings us to a further 
thing we must notice about the present alternative. 

Second, the necessity for the “ bracketing” clause, as in (5) and (6), 
removes the incorrigibility aspect from value statements. It has been held 
by phenomenalists, of all varieties, that statements like ‘ this is red’, where 
we are talking about a particular, are incorrigible in that no further observa- 
tions are relevant to their truth or falsehood. Consequently, the only error 
we can make in such cases is a purely linguistic one. This point is made in 
terms of an ideal language by pointing out (a) that the transcription of 
‘this is red’ is ‘R,(a,)’ and () that if ‘a,’ is a logically proper name 
and ‘R,’ is an undefined first level predicate sign, then ‘ R,(a,)’ is an 
atomic sentence. But in view of (5) and (6), the transcription of ‘ this (red 
particular) is beautiful ’, in terms of (2), results in a statement, in the ideal 
language, that is neither an atomic sentence nor a conjunction of atomic 
sentences. Likewise, no value statement would be transcribed by an atomic 
sentence or conjunction of such. Transcriptions of value assertions thus 
differ, in this fundamental way, from transcriptions of assertions like ‘ this 
is red’ and ‘this red particular is square’. Hence, such value assertions 
are not incorrigible. (‘ B,(6,)’ is atomic but it is only part of the transcrip- 
tion of an “ordinary ’”’ statement attributing beauty to some particular, 
i.e., one where we are not speaking solely of the value particular.) We should 
then not be surprised about the possibility of our making mistakes in phen- 
omenally describing situations involving valuative elements. This feature 
of value assertions may be considered to provide us with another sense of 
‘ objective ’ whereby one may say, if he adopts alternative (2), that value 
characters and value statements are not as objective as other characters 
and statements. They seem like poor relations, epistemologically, to their 
(incorrigible) atomic cousins. The very need for an additional clause in 
order to be able to reconstruct value statements may also be taken, by a 
proponent of (2), as a further indication of the lesser ontological status of 
value. 

One, unhappy with all of the “ subjectivist ’’ connotations of (2), might 
be tempted to offer something “in between” (1) and (2). Thus, it might 
be held that, in addition to knowing that a, is red and that ), is a particular 
exemplifying the value property B,, one also apprehends immediately what 
is referred to by ‘ C(a,, 6,)’ where the relation C has the same phenomenal 
status as, say, that expressed by being to the left of, though it would not 
be exemplified by two particulars both of which were spatially located. 
There would thus be at least two basic aesthetic characters, those named 
by ‘B,’ and ‘C’. We would then have : 

(7) R,(a,) & B,(6,) & C(a,, b,) 
as the transcription of ‘ this red particular is beautiful’. Since ‘C’ is un- 
defined, (7) is a conjunction of three atomic statements and, hence, may be 
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said to preserve the incorrigibility features of assertions about the given. 
However, one might suggest that (7), like (2), seems to jar against our wanting 
to say that what is beautiful is a,, and not that a, is accompanied by an 
instance of beauty. The question involved is, again, the general one of 
how close the transcriptions, in an ideal language, must resemble the English 
phrases which they transcribe. This question, which I touched on above, 
is relevant to a general discussion of a method of philosophical analysis 
and not just its application to a particular philosophical problem. In view 
of this, I do not propose to go into it here. For, here, I am only concerned 
to note the consequences of various alternative reformulations of the moral 
sense position. Yet, we recall that the traditional moral sense view involves 
some such talk of accompaniment—an object arouses or stimulates the 
‘moral sense’ which then passes judgment by furnishing a ‘datum’ of 
approval or disapproval. A more exact reconstruction of this historical 
motif might be achieved by considering ‘ B, ’ as a defined predicate, defined 
in terms of something like ‘ aesthetic approval ’, as follows : 
(8) B,(x) a (Ey)[C(x, y) & EA(y)] 


where ‘ EA’ is ‘ aesthetic approval’, which is a basic undefined character 
term. Thus something would be beautiful if it was connected (via C) to a 
‘feeling’ of aesthetic approval. Aside from ‘ capturing’ a historical motif 
or, to put it another way, giving a more exact rendering of the English 
phrasing in which that motif was put, I cannot see that there would be 
much of a dispute between an advocate of (7) and one of (8). 

So far, then, we have considered three alternative formulations of the 
moral sense view, at the level of phenomena: (I) A non-relational value 
character is exemplified by particulars that exemplify, besides temporal 
ones, other characters (spatial characters, colours, tones, etc.) ; (II) A non- 
relational value character is exemplified by particulars that exemplify, 
besides temporal ones, no other characters (a bracketing device being em- 
ployed to attach such particulars to others) ; (III) there are at least two 
basic value characters—one non-relational, one relational. The first is 
exemplified by particulars that exemplify, besides temporal ones, no other 
characters ; the second is exemplified by pairs of particulars one of which 
exemplifies the first value character while the other member of the pair is 
an ‘ordinary’ particular. About these three alternatives one might then 
raise two further questions. 

First, since we have only considered cases where we were talking about 
beauty in connection with one particular and one character (R,), we might 
wonder how our alternatives fare if we consider more complex cases. For 
example, how would our various alternatives reconstruct a statement to 
the effect that a certain red datum’s being to the left of a certain purple datum 
is beautiful, ie., how would we express the fact that a pattern involving 
two particulars, two non-relational properties, and one relational property 
is beautiful ? 
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Second, one might contend that even in the simple case we considered, 
it is not a, that is beautiful but, rather, it is a,’s being red that is beautiful. 
Raising this point is, in effect, a request to treat our simple case like the 
more complex case mentioned just above. 

Let us first consider these questions in terms of (II). A proponent of 
this alternative might quite readily point out, in answer to the second 
question, that the necessity for having the additional law-like clause, 
* (x) [R, (x) D (Ey) B, (y)]’, reflects the idea that it is the particular’s 
exemplifying a certain character that is beautiful and thus shows a sense 
in which value assertions are “ universal” ascriptions. He might further 
claim that on his alternative, since B, is not predicable, in fact, of the par- 
ticular exemplifying the colour character, there is really no difference be- 
tween saying that “ this (red) particular is beautiful ” and ‘“ this particular’s 
being red is beautiful”. He might thus contend that his explication does 
full justice to the point that when we say “this is beautiful’ we are not 
simply speaking about a particular and a value property. This shows itself, 
on his explication, in that the transcription of “this is beautiful” will 
contain two clauses in addition to ‘ B, (...)’, and in both of those clauses 
there will occur a reference to a particular exemplifying some other property 
(R,, in the above case). Likewise, our first question raises no problem for 
a proponent of (II). Let ‘L’ stand for ‘left of’; he can then reconstruct 
an English sentence like ‘ this red datum’s being to the left of that purple 
datum forms a beautiful pattern’ by something like : 

(9) (x) (y) [{ L(x, y) & R, (x) & P, (y)} D (Ez) B, @)] & L (a,c,) & 
R,(a,) & P,(c,) & B,(6,). 
Thus, on alternative (II), we can handle such complex cases without intro- 
ducing any further kinds of particulars or characters. As far as I can see this 
feature of (II) is not shared by either (I) or (III). Let us see what is involved 
in those alternatives. 

The connection between the particular exemplifying B, and other par- 
ticulars is furnished, according to (III), by the relational character C and 
a statement of the form ‘ C(..., 6,)’, where b, exemplifies B,. To connect, 
in this fashion, a particular like 6,, not to another particular like a,, but 
to the pattern described by 

(10) Ry(@,) & P,(c,) & L(a,, ¢,) 
would necessitate names, not of particulars, but of patterns (states of affairs, 
facts, or something similar). The name of such an entity would then replace 
ae i ee SY 

Such a new kind of entity is likewise required in order to enable us to 
deal with the more complex situations by means of (I). For, we recall, it 
is not any of the particulars or characters involved in the state of affairs 
described by (10) that is what is beautiful. Rather, it is what is represented 
by the whole complex that exemplifies beauty. Consequently, one would 
have to introduce a particular which both refers to that complex and exempli- 
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fies B,—if (I) is to be able to provide a reconstruction of this valuative 
situation. Hence, both (I) and (III) seem to require a basic extension of 
our ontology, which (II) does not. I say basic, as it is not simply a matter 
of adding a new character or a new particular of a kind we already have. 
Rather, we must, in both cases, introduce a new kind of entity. Such an 
addition, we shall soon see, may also require syntactical modifications of 
the proposed ideal language. If this latter is the case we may then say 
that the value positions of (I) and (III) necessitate a revision of our con- 
ception of the categorial features of reality, since, on the view of philosophical 
analysis here employed, ‘ categorial feature’ is explicated in terms of the 
syntactical categories of the ideal language. A proponent of (I) or of (III), 
prepared to make such ontological and categorial concessions, may be said 
to be more impressed with the objective reality of value than a proponent 
of (II). On the other hand, if such ontological and categorial revisions are 
needed only for the reconstruction of our value experiences and the explica- 
tion of the philosophical problems they may give rise to (and not for any 
other philosophical analysis), then we have seen how value differs onto- 
logically and categorially from other ‘ things’. Nonetheless, in view of all 
this, a moral sense theorist impressed by Occam’s razor would prefer (IT) 
to any alternative involving such radical ontological extensions. Moreover, 
for such a philosopher it would be a not inconsiderable part of the solution 
of the philosophical problem of value to show that transcriptions of value 
statements may be had without making such further ontological commit- 
ments. 

I will now consider two different ways of developing (I). They will 
both require some modification of that position. We shall see that the 
different ways involve the introduction (ontologically) of different kinds 
of entities. We shall also see that one alternative involves an extension 
of ontology that is less radical than the other. And, finally, we shall see 
that these further alternatives give rise to other senses of ‘ objective’ and 
of ‘ subjective ’. 


(Ia) Most positivists would claim that a certain syntactical schema, call 
it Z,, can, upon interpretation, serve as the ideal language. L, is obtained 
by starting with the schema of Principia Mathematica. One then adds 
certain classes of descriptive constants to its primitive signs and the so- 
called axiom of extensionality to its primitive sentences. The resulting 
schema is Z,. L,, with ‘B,’ among the primitive signs, is, we note, all 
that is required for the alternative expressed in (II). For a number of years 
it has been claimed that L, cannot be the ideal language since it cannot be 
employed in an adequate analysis of the philosophical problem about ‘ mind ’. 
Consequently an alternative candidate for the ideal language has been 
proposed.* This new schema, Lg, is arrived at by some additions to, and 


*Gustav Bergmann, “ Intentionality ”, Semantica (Archivio di Filosofia, 1955), 
pp. 176-206, 
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modifications of, L,. I wish to show that using Z,, a variant of alternative 
(I) can be proposed that enables us to deal with our ‘ complex ’ situations, 
First, I must indicate how L, differs from Z,. 

Consider the two statements (f,) ‘ this is red’ and (f,) ‘ I see (know, am 
aware, etc.) that this is red’. The undefined descriptive constants of both 
L, and L, all refer to entities of the kind called phenomenal, so assume that 
(8,) and (&,) mention only such entities, namely, a particular, a character, 
and an awareness. In both LZ, and LZ, we have an individual (a@,) and a 
predicate (R,) constant such that upon interpretation ‘ R,(a@,)’ becomes an 
adequate transcription of (8,). Z,, however, contains no adequate tran- 
scription of (8,). ZL, is designed to correct this inadequacy, and, consequently, 
enable us to have an adequate tool for the philosophical analysis of mind. 
The construction of Z, is determined by four notions. (a) An awareness 
(the term is used generically) is different from its content. (b) Awarenesses 
are particulars. (c) An awareness is one of its content by virtue of exempli- 
fying a character of the kind called propositional. (d) To each content 
referred to by a sentence corresponds accordingly a propositional character, 
named by a predicate. Let me illustrate. Consider an awareness the content 
of which is referred by by (8,). The transcription of (8,) must contain 
‘ f,(a,)’, where ‘a,’ (not ‘a,’) is the name of the awareness the content of 
which is referred to by (f,) and ‘f,’ names the propositional character 
which, as specified in (d), corresponds to (8,). This is not to say that the 
transcription of (8,) is furnished by ‘ f,(a,)’ alone, but only that the latter 
is part of the transcription of (8,). What additional clauses such a tran- 
scription need contain will not be argued here. I will, however, soon mention 
them for illustrative purposes. 

Aside from descriptive constants, Z, contains, in addition to those of 
L,, only two further logical signs (and one new schema for analytic sentences). 
The new primitive sign of concern to us here is 
—the quoting operator. The formation rules of Z, that are relevant for 
our discussion are as follows. Fl. Every well-formed sentence of L, is 
well-formed in L,. F2. Every sentence of L, surrounded by quotes becomes 
a first-order non-relational predicate with all the synthetical properties 
of a primitive constant. 

‘,..’ is interpreted as “ the proposition - - -”, where ‘- - -’ stands for 


the interpretation of ‘...’. Thus where we wrote a bit earlier ‘f,’, we 


would write instead, in L,, ‘ ‘ R,(a,)’’, since ‘ ‘ R,(a,)’’, is the propositional 
character sign formed by putting a pair of quotes around ‘ R,(a,)’. Hence, 
** R,(a,)’’ is a first level predicate that refers to the property that any 
particular awareness with this content exemplifies. Such particulars (aware- 
nesses) would also exemplify, in addition to the propositional characters 
indicating their content, a property that indicates the distinctive kind of 
particulars that they are. The employment of such an undefined descriptive 
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character, interpreted in terms of ‘ directly aware’ or ‘ known’, provides 
a partial explication of the ontological status of mind. Hence, the transcrip- 
tion of (8,) would read 

(11) *Ry(a,) ’ (ay) & K(a,) 
where ‘ K’ refers to this property of awarenesses. 

It can be successfully argued, I believe, that L, is adequate, while L, is 
not, for the analysis of mind. Hence, if we can construct a variant of (I) 
that does not require, aside from descriptive constants, any modification 
of L,, then we might achieve some further clarification about the proposed 
reconstruction of the moral sense position. For, if L, can provide adequate 
transcriptions of valuative assertions and serve as an adequate tool of 
aralysis for the philosophical problems of value, we would then have achieved 
a solution to our problem without having to (a) alter the structure of the 
ideal language, or (6) introduce a new kind of entity to account for value. 
However, since L, is required only in view of the fact that L, does not provide 
an adequate tool for the analysis of mind, we might expect to find that the 
attempt to use L, to reconstruct the moral sense view might lead to a sub- 
jectivising of that position in some further sense of that term. Let us see. 

We want to be able to say, we will recall, that what is beautiful is some- 
thing complex that is expressed by (10). One way of doing this, within Z,, 
immediately suggests itself. We form a descriptive constant predicate by 
surrounding (10) with quotes. A particular that exemplifies this proposi- 
tional character will, if it exemplifies beauty, enable us to express what we 
want to say. Thus we would transcribe ‘ this red datum’s being to the left 
of that purple one is beautiful’ by 

(12) ‘ Ry(a,) & Py(c,) & L(a,, ¢)’ (ag) & B, (a). 

This is a modified version of (I), since the particular that exemplifies beauty 
exemplifies other characters, aside from temporal ones, which, loosely 
speaking, tell us what is beautiful. We thus preserve this feature of objecti- 
vism. We also, on this alternative, provide transcriptions for assertions to 
the effect that this is of such and such a kind and is beautiful. Or, to put 
it another way, Ia, like II, shows that there is no difference between ‘ this 
red particular is beautiful’ and ‘this particular’s being red is beautiful ’. 
Thus, we transcribe, on this alternative, both assertions by 
(13) ‘ Ry(a,)’ (a) & B,(a,). 

With this alternative, however, we have arrived at, perhaps, the most 
subjectivist of positions, in another sense of that slippery term. For, in 
(12) and (13), ‘a,’, we recall, denotes an awareness. Thus the particulars 
that exemplify the value character are awarenesses. Since awarenesses 
provide a key to the analysis of mind (and, loosely speaking, are mental), 
we can see a meaning of ‘ subjective’ whereby this alternative provides an 
extremely subjective version of the moral sense position. It may even be 
considered to explicate one thing that may be meant by holding that the 
raind contributes the valuative aspect to reality. This feature of (Ia) also 
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ties in with an earlier meaning of subjective. For, though awarenesses would 
exemplify properties other than temporal ones and B, (propositional charac. 
ters and K), they would not exemplify certain other characters—spatial, 
ete. In this respect (I) differs from (Ia). 


(Ib) One might feel that the version of (I) set forth in (Ia) would be 
suitable if the subjectivity involved in predicating B, of awarenesses could be 
avoided. Thus one might consider a formal procedure similar to that indi. 
cated in (Ia) which gave rise to characters and names, not of awarenesses, 
but of states of affairs. Suppose then we introduce a third schema, L, 
which arises from L, (or to avoid controversy about the analysis of mind, 
from L,) in the following way. We add to the primitive signs a further one 

Tine Me 

Corners, like quotes, give rise to descriptive first level predicates by being 
placed around a well-formed sentence. But predicates formed via corners 
designate properties of states of affairs and not properties of awareness. 
Further, some individual constants will be interpreted as names of such 
entities (states of affairs). I refrain from using sentences to refer to such 
entities to avoid turning ‘ B,’ and all predicates of the form ‘T...71’ 
into pseudo-predicates. That is, to be able to formulate this version of 
the moral sense view without employing a further additional syntactical 
category, when such a category is not indispensable, has its distinct advan- 
tages for one who is mindful of Occam’s razor. In addition, by not employing 
pseudo-predicates one avoids other problems that arise in connection with 
the explication of ‘ analyticity’’ and ‘logical truth’. 

We have, however, acknowledged a major extension of ontology even 
without pseudo-predicates. Proper names no longer designate only partic- 
ulars, but states of affairs as well. This alternative would thus obviate 
one of Wittgenstein’s key insights—states of affairs are not named by proper 
names or anything else. With such an extension we have also, so to speak, 
opened the ‘ ontological dike’. For, may we not now talk about negative 
states of affairs, possible states of affairs, conditional states of affairs, etc. ? 
In fact one may point out that such a proposed modification may well 
destroy L, as a candidate for an ideal language, since such an interpretation 
of some of its proper names gives rise to the traditional epistemological 
and ontological problems involved in such a classical position. Consequently, 
L, would itself be philosophically problematic and hence not an adequate 
tool for analysis. Thus this proposal would not really bea feasible alternative. 
Be that as it may, we can now write 

(14) 7 R,(a,)1(a,) & B,(a,) 
and 


(15) T R,(a,) & P,(c,) & L(a,, ¢,) 1 (a3) & B,(a3) 
where ‘a,’ and ‘a,’ name individual states of affairs. We also note that 
what is beautiful now seems to be something that is an instance of an exem. 
plification of redness (and not an instance of redness). 
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(Ib) is a modification of (I) that might be considered an extreme objec- 
tivist version of the moral sense view. Not only does one and the same 
‘individual’ exemplify the value property and other non-temporal pro- 
perties, but these individuals do not have the subjectivist tinge of being 
awarenesses (mental). Moreover, (Ib) may be said to reflect an objectivist 
position in yet another important sense. For this position requires two further 
modifications of the ideal language. One in its structure ; one in its interpre- 
tation. The choice of (Ib) may thus be said to constitute an attempt to 
reflect the importance and pervasiveness of the valuative feature of reality. 

I have not, in the above, discussed any modifications of (III). This is 
unnecessary since what was said about (I), in terms of (Ia) and (Ib), will 
apply, with very little modification, to (III). For, it will be remembered that 
(III) required, as a modification of the ideal language, a name that would 
be substitutable for the ‘...’ in ‘C(..., 6,)’. We may then consider 
two further alternatives, (IIIa) and (IIIb). The first, following (Ia), would 
replace ‘ ’ with the name of an awareness ; the second, following (Ib), 
would replace ‘...’ with the name of a state of affairs. I have also not 
considered, as unnecessary for purposes of this discussion, value statements 
involving counterfactuals or a reference to the future, i.e., ‘ would be (have 
been) beautiful’ or ‘ will be beautiful ’. 

Before proceeding to consider value statements at the physical object 
level, let us review what we have so far seen about the moral sense and 
‘objectivity ’. (a) In the sense in which objectivity connotes either truth 
or falsehood (as opposed to considering value statements as exhortations 
that are neither true nor false) value statements on all of our alternatives, 
are objective. Predication of our value character signs results in true or 
false sentences, just as any other ascription of a (phenomenal) property 
to a particular is either true or false. (6) In the sense in which objectivity 
connotes existence or reality, the following point must be made. If one 
considers, as I do, that the existents, in the philosophical sense of that term, 
are given by the undefined descriptive terms of the ideal language which, 
in principle, must be able to account for all areas of our experience, then, 
on all of our alternative reconstructions of the moral sense position, value 
exists. For all have included among the inventory of undefined terms at 
least one undefined value predicate. What ‘ B,’ refers to is, in this sense, 
just as real as what ‘ R,’ refers to. Hence, even if we should find at the 
level of physical objects certain differences between the value property 
and, say, colour properties, they both nevertheless exist, in the basic onto- 
logical sense of ‘ exist’. (c) We have seen various further senses in which 
some alternative reconstructions of the moral-sense view are more ‘ objective ’ 
than others. Likewise, we have seen how modifications in the structure 
and interpretation of the ideal language reflect, or explicate, various differ- 
ences concerning the ontological and categorial status of value. We may 
also note that, involved in what was said, is a partial clarification of what 
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could be meant by someone’s saying that B, is a non-natural property as 
opposed to R,. On some of our alternatives particulars that exemplify 
the distinctive value property do not exemplify any other properties (except 
temporal ones). Perhaps this is the ‘ hard-core’ of the feeling that value 
properties are not ‘ natural ’, since they are wnique in this respect. (d) Nothing 
that we have had to say thus far about ‘ objectivity ’ has any connection 
with ‘ out there’ as opposed to ‘in here’. (e) In a certain obvious sense of 
‘ subjective ’ value is subjective on all our alternatives, since the undefined 
descriptive constants of L,, L,, and L, are all interpreted in terms of phen. 
omenal entities and properties of such. Even the states of affairs, named and 
characterized via L;, are phenomenal states of affairs. Thus, though they 
are complex entities (and hence not particulars) they may nevertheless 
be considered to be phenomenal entities. 


II. THE PHYSICAL OBJECT LEVEL 
In this section I will briefly note some further senses of ‘ objective’ 
and ‘real’ that arise when we consider the question of stating, or providing 
a schema for stating, that a physical object is beautiful. These further senses, 
we shall see, will bring us to Brodbeck’s point about colour being ‘ out 


there ’ while value is ‘in here’. In these considerations I will ignore the | 


differences between our various alternative reconstructions. 

In a certain large metropolitan art institute there is a huge modern 
painting containing, as its only colouring, two shades of orange, one above 
the other. Let us suppose the artist had simplified things even more by 
painting the canvas in one uniform shade. There are then two things, 
relevant for our discussion, that an imagined admirer of such a work might 
wish to say : (a) “ this painting is orange ” (‘‘ orange is in the painting ”’); 
(b) “this painting is beautiful”. The question that immediately arises is 
“Is beauty in the painting in the same (or in a similar) sense in which 
orange is?” Or, perhaps, ‘‘ Is beauty not in the painting at all ? ’’—even 
though the painting is beautiful. We are thus interested in differences and 
similarities in the transcriptions, into the ideal language, of (a) and (0). 
Since both (a) and (b) will be phenomenalistically reconstructed in the ideal 
language, the differences, considered in the preceding section, between 
valuative and factual assertions form part of the analysis. To see some of 
the other things involved we must attend to the schematic reconstruction 
of physical object statements. In this vein we may think of physical objects 
as patterns to which phenomena ‘belong’. What is meant by this can 
perhaps be made clear by an example—this time from music. Suppose we 
hear the opening of Bartok’s fifth quartet and say ‘‘ This is Bartok’s fifth 
quartet’. Here we mean that what has been played so far is part of the 
quartet and what will be played will be its continuation. Assume further 
that the opening strains were a pattern of three particular tones, b,, 54, ds, 
exemplifying various properties and relations. Let ‘PB’ be a defined 
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relational predicate such that ‘ PB(b,, b,, 6;)’ describe this pattern. ‘PB’ 
is not the predicate expressing the pattern that is Bartok’s fifth quartet, 
but, so to speak, only a part of it. For, if ‘ BQ’ is a defined predicate that 
represents Bartok’s fifth quartet, its definiens will contain a number of 
existential statements about the tones that follow the opening strains of 
the piece. Thus to say, after hearing the opening strains, ‘‘ This is Bartok’s 
fifth quartet’ is to say something like 

PB(bg, 4, bs) & BQ(bs, 4, 55) 

We can now return to our painting. The painting may be considered as a 
pattern referred to by the defined relational predicate ‘OP’. A statement 
to the effect that a particular orange datum (a,) belongs to the painting in 
question would then be transcribed by 

0, (a3) & OP(a3) 
where ‘ O, ’ is an undefined predicate interpreted in terms of the phenomenal 
property orange. We have still to indicate how we may transcribe a state- 
ment saying that this painting is orange (note this last use of ‘ orange’ 
employs that term as a property of physical objects). Following our musical 
example, this latter transcription would involve statements about present 
perceptions plus (quantified) statements asserting that in certain circum- 
stances (phenomenally described) certain data occur—among the circum- 
stances will be what we may call ‘ standard conditions’ ; among the data 
will be orange particulars. Let us now look at “‘ this (painting) is beautiful ”. 
We cannot remain content with predicating ‘B,’ of some phenomenal 
entity, since we wish to make a statement about a physical object and not, 
so to speak, about our present percept of it. What we want to say is not 
just that a, belongs to a physical object pattern and that a, exemplifies 
(or is connected, in some manner, with a particular that exemplifies) B,, 
but, rather, that a, belongs to a beautiful physical object. To transcribe 
this latter statement we need, as in the case of physical orange, a complex 
conjunction of statements about present percepts and future data. Here, 
reference will be made to the exemplification, present and future, of B,. In 
this basic respect (a) and (6) are similar. 

However, we can now see some differences that might tempt one to say 
that visual properties are more real than value properties. These differences 
in turn point up Professor Brodbeck’s reference to physiology and ‘ out 
there’ as opposed to ‘in here’. 

First, in the definiens of the pattern ‘OP’ colour properties will occur 
but value properties will not. Such a definition, lacking value properties, 
can be used to reconstruct what the scientist has to say about the world. 
I do not, of course, mean to imply by this that the scientists will ever actually 
use a phenomenalistic language, but only that such a language will be 
adequate for a reconstruction, in principle, of the scientists’ statements. 
This might well tempt one to say that beauty is not as real as, say, orange. 
Thus it is also part of what is involved in thinking of orange as ‘ out there’ 
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as opposed to beauty. It is interesting to recall that a seemingly similar 
pattern was involved in the traditional distinction between secondary and 
primary qualities. Colours were considered as ‘ subjective’ qualities not 
really inherent in the ‘ real’ object that was ‘ out there ’, since the physicist 
for his purposes could satisfactorily describe such objects in terms of certain 
geometrical and mechanical properties. 

Second, in the transcription of ‘‘ this (physical object) is orange ”’ reference 
to standard conditions will be involved. Ordinarily we would not think of 
such conditions being involved in value assertions. But, even if one were to 
consider certain statements in the transcription of “ this (physical object) 
is beautiful” to be analogous to ‘standard conditions’, there would still 
be differences. We can see part of what is involved by arriving at the point 
in another way. 

If one takes the phrase ‘moral sense’ too literally, then, in speaking 
about value data, he might be tempted to “look ” for a value sense. This, 
in turn, might lead him to wonder about the reality of value data if he finds 
no distinctive physiological apparatus for sensing such data. No such 
apparatus implies no such sense. In our consideration this problem does not 
arise. For, when I speak of moral sense, I simply use the phrase to classify 
certain data and not to imply a “ machinery ” for getting such data. Whether 
or not there is a moral sense simply depends on how one uses ‘ sense ’, and 
here we are primarily concerned with the data and not the physiological 
apparatus. Nevertheless, I think that upon some probing one may find an 
implicit realistic metaphysics behind arguments employing the nervous 
system to cast doubt on the reality of value data. For, such arguments 
depend on the supposition that the physiological apparatus is composed 
of real physical objects whereas the psychological conditioning, that would 
correspond to the role of such apparatus in the case of value data, is not. 
Moreover, to get a visual datum, we know that the apparatus is usually 
affected in some way by other physical objects, hence the existence of such 
data is connected with such objects. Consequently, such data are a better 
key to reality than data without such connections. To put it another way, 
the physiological apparatus is “out there” in a way in which physical 
objects are “‘ out there ’’, while our psychological conditioning is “ in there ”. 
Hence, the former is a better key to what is actually out there. So may the 
implicit thought behind such an argument run. For the phenomenalist 
such an argument must be less than cogent. Nevertheless, one can recover 
a distinction from it, once one has ascended a “higher stage ”’ in the re- 
construction of the physical object. “‘ High up” in such a reconstruction 
will occur transcriptions of the scientist’s statements about sight, nerves, 
brain, etc. Now, in spite of the fact that it may be possible to correlate 
brain states with both visual and moral perception, there will, nevertheless, 
be differences. For example, there will not be an explanation of moral or 
aesthetic data in terms like the elaborate explanations of the physics of 
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sight. Thus visual mistakes are discussed in terms of such contexts while 
valuative errors are not. This brings us back to what was involved in our 
discussion of the occurrence of ‘ standard conditions ’ in the reconstruction 
of statements about physical object patterns. 

The question of standard conditions also raises the point of intersubjec- 
tivity, which provides, of course, a further sense of ‘ objective’. It is an 
obvious, though perhaps not a simple, fact that there would be very little, 
if any, disagreement about whether or not our painting was orange. On 
the other hand, there may well be quite a bit of disagreement about its 
value. To be brief, this fact, I believe, simply provides a condensed picture 
of all the differences, and undoubtedly some further ones, that we have 
seen to hold between “‘ this is beautiful ” and “ this is orange ’’(at both the 
phenomenal and physical object level). To be impressed by it is to be im- 
pressed by these differences. Thus, if one asked why this difference exists, 
the answer to his question would consist of an analysis that points out all 
the other differences, some of which we have considered here. This point 
can be reinforced by noting two things. Within a phenomenalist framework : 
(a) there is no ‘ ultimate objectivist ’ source of authority should a dispute 
arise about “this is orange”. Likewise there is no ‘ guarantee’ that such 
a dispute cannot arise. Such a source is, it seems to me, what is sometimes 
sought by some objectivists in value theory. To put it somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, they seek an ‘ objectivity’ for matters of value that is not even to 
be had by matters of fact. For they seem to seek an incorrigibility or neces- 
sity for synthetic statements about physical objects and their value proper- 
ties. Thus part of what is required in looking at this sense of ‘ objectivity ’ 
is an analysis of ‘ necessity ’, ‘ certainty ’, ‘ analyticity’, etc. An analysis 
of these notions on ‘ traditional’ positivist grounds reveals, I believe, that 
such an objectivist seeks what is not to be had nor for that matter to be 
reasonably expected. (b) There is a sense, to put it problematically and in 
a way that gives rise to philosophical puzzlement, in which everything is 
‘in here’. This, as we noticed earlier, ( (e) in Section I), gives rise to a rather 
pervasive sense of subjective. Thus, considering distinctions and differences, 
as we have done, is both indispensable and, I believe, sufficient to analyze 
the problems involved in the search for value ‘ objectivity ’. But this latter 
assertion brings us to the question of the defensibility of our reconstructed 
moral sense position. 


III. IN DEFENCE OF THE MORAL SENSE 


In this section I will cite some reasons, based on the above analysis, in 
support of a reconstructed version of the moral sense position. 

(A) The non-naturalistic element of the moral sense view does full 
justice to our distinctive value experience. Moreover, if there is such a 
value experience, then we can see that naturalism could not do justice to 
iv. For, on a naturalistic reconstruction the distinctive aspect of such experi- 
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ence would be lost. Thus the transcriptions (in the ideal language) of value 
statements would be inadequate. We can see this in another way. A bi- 
conditional holding between a statement asserting a valuative element and 
a statement involving a purely ‘ natural’ description would be synthetic, 
i.e., it would amount to the factual assertion that ¢, if and only if $, (where 
‘ ,’ refers to the value statement and ‘ ¢,’ to the naturalistic description), 
Such a statement would be like the assertion of a biconditional law. But 
to adopt a naturalistic reconstruction of value would be to transcribe 4, 


into the ideal language in terms of a statement involving only natural predi. | 


cates. The obvious choice of a transcription for ¢, would be the transcription 
of », (for what could possibly lead us to transcribe a value statement in 
terms of another statement if not even such a synthetic ‘ equivalence’ 
held ?). This amounts to identifying value with a factual condition that is 
uniquely correlated to it. It then resembles what some philosophers try to 
do when they seek to eliminate phenomena altogether in terms of either 
behavioural or brain states that, in principle, may be correlated with the 
phenomenal states by biconditional laws. In both cases two distinct kinds 
of things are collapsed into one by way of a law that establishes a unique 
correlation between them. Thus we note that whereas ‘¢, = ¢,’ is not 
analytic the biconditional connecting the transcriptions of ¢, and ¢, would 
be. Since one criterion for a transcription’s being adequate is that a logical 
relation holds between two English statements (where such relations are 
discernible) if and only if it holds between their transcriptions, we see that 
any naturalistic reconstruction would involve an inadequate transcription 
of the value statement.‘ Consequently, assuming that there is a distinctive 
kind of value experience, a reconstructed naturalism fails. All this thus 
depends on such an assumption. Hence, in a certain sense, there is a point 
where argument on this issue must cease in favour of a ‘ consultation’ of 
the phenomena, upon which the interpretation of an ideal language rests. 
In this way the question of whether or not one experiences value is like the 
question of whether or not one experiences any kind of phenomenal particular 
or character. Thus B, and R, have this in common. But there are also 
differences. One of these reflects a difference we noted at the physical 
object level—few would argue about the latter. 

(B) The moral sense view, as reconstructed here, embodies our pre- 
analytic idea that value statements are true or false and not merely 
exhortations. 

(C) It reconstructs and explicates that piece of common sense to the 
effect that value statements differ in some ‘ basic’ respects from statements 


‘Such considerations involve the so-called ‘ paradox ’ of analysis. For a discussion 
of this problem and some more detailed comments about ‘ explicans ’ and ‘explicandum’ 
see Gustav Bergmann and H. Hochberg, ‘“ Concepts’, Philosophical Studies, VIII, 
Jan.-Feb. 1957, pp. 19-26. In using ‘?,’ and ‘¢?,' I have not, to achieve a simplicity 
of exposition, clearly distinguished between sentences and their ‘names’. Since the 
sense is clear this laxity causes no trouble here. 
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of fact. In doing so it provides an explication of the subjective-objective 
dichotomy about values, enabling us to see in what senses values may be 
considered objective and in what sense they are not. 

(D) There are at least two alternative reconstructions of the moral 
sense position that do not require changes in either the syntax or (the kinds 
of entities involved) in the interpretation of the ideal language. Thus a 
moral sense view need not involve one in twisting ontology into a mould 
suitable to preconceived moral views and, so to speak, hitching one’s values 
to the stars. From the standpoint of Occam’s razor this is an impressive 
fact about the moral sense position. 

(E) Even though mindful of Occam’s razor as mentioned in (D), the 
moral sense view is not guilty of a niggardly shaving of reality. For, upon 
it, value has a distinctive ontological status, corresponding to the unique 
valuative element of our experience. 

(F) From a phenomenalistic standpoint many of the ‘ objectivist ’ 
objections to the moral sense position collapse. Thus if there are serious 
and basic epistemological considerations for adopting a phenomenalistically 
interpreted ideal language (as I believe there are), these epistemological 
considerations lend considerable support to a moral sense view. 

(G) There are at least two alternative reconstructions of the moral 
sense view that do not alter the potency of the ideal language as an adequate 
analytic tool for other philosophical problems. If this is the case, then 
value, via a moral sense position, fits in, so to speak, with the rest of reality. 
This fact, in turn, reinforces the claim of the moral sense position. 

One may conclude even that the epistemological arguments referred to 
in (F) and the ontological restriction of Occam’s razor necessitate the adop- 
tion of a moral sense position (in particular an alternative other than Ib). 
For, in view of these, what else could value be in a phenomenalist 
reconstruction ? 


HERBERT HocHBERG 
Northwestern University. 
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DIODORUS AND MODAL LOGIC: A CORRECTION 


In the course of a sketch, published in the Philosophical Quarterly for 
July 1955, of a modal system based on the Diodorean definition of the 
possible as ‘ what is or will be true’, I showed that this system contains 
all the laws of the Lewis system S4. Whether it contains further modal 
theses beside those of $4, I went on to say in the same paper, “ is a question 
which remains to be investigated ”’; it being clear, nevertheless, that the 
Diodorean system “‘ does not contain the characteristic theses of the main 
modal system known to be stronger than S4, namely S5”. In my Time 
and Modality this question is again referred to, but unhappily with less 
caution. The Diodorean definition being translated into a ‘ matrix ’, I state 
on p. 23 that this matrix is ‘ characteristic’ for 84, i.e. verifies all those 
and only those formulae which are theorems of S4. And this is a mistake. I 
should like, therefore, to set out such facts as are now clear to me about the 
actual relation of the Diodorean modal system, which I shall call D, to S4. 

That what is said on p. 23 of Time and Modality is erroneous, was first 
pointed out to me by Mr. E. J. Lemmon, whose example of a formula holding 
in D but not in 84 was ALCLpLqLCLqLp, ‘ Either the necessity of p neces- 
sarily implies the necessity of q or the necessity of q necessarily implies the 
necessity of p’. It is one of the oddities of truth-functional logic that all 
pairs of propositions are related by material implication in one direction 
or the other, i.e. for the material ‘ if’ we have as a law ‘ Either if-p-then-q 
or if-q-then-p’, ACpqCqp. We cannot, however, lay it down of every pair 
of propositions that either the first member necessarily implies the second 
or the second the first ; that is, no modal system contains as a law ALCpq- 
LCqp. But Lewis’s strongest system S85 does contain the special case of 
this last in which both p and q are assertions of necessity, i.e. it contains 
the above-mentioned law ALCLpLqLCLqLp; though no weaker Lewis 
system contains it, and in particular S4 does not contain it. But D does 
contain it, as I shall now show in two ways. 

Since by de Morgan’s laws Apq = NKNpNgq, the Lemmon formula 
is equivalent to NK(NLCLpLq)(NLCLpLq). Now to deny ‘ Necessarily 
if p then q’ is equivalent to asserting ‘ Possibly p without q’; i.e. NLCpq 
= MKpNq; so that NK(NLCLpLq)(NLCLpLq) = NK(MKLpNLq) 
(MKLqNLp). Going back to the Diodorean definitions, but pidgin-anglicising 
them, we may read Mp as ‘ Come some time : p’ and Lp as ‘ From now on: 
p’, and the last given formula in its entirety as 

NOT BOTH 

(1) Come some time (from now on: p, but not : from now on: q) 
AND 

(2) Come some time (from now on: q, but not : from now on: p). 
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And this whole assertion is true. For try and suppose (contrary to what 
it says) that (1) and (2) are both true. Then either the ‘some time ’ of (2) 
is simultaneous with the ‘some time’ of (1), or it is earlier, or it is later. 
It cannot be simultaneous, for then ‘ From now on: p’, from (1) would be 
true at the same time as ‘ Not : from now on: p’, from (2). Nor can ‘ From 
now on : p’ be true at an earlier date than ‘ Not : from now on: p’, so the 
‘some time’ of (1) cannot be earlier than that of (2). But neither can it 
be later, for then ‘ Not : from now on : q’, in (1) would be true after ‘ From 
now on: q’, from (2) ; which is impossible. So the assertions that (1) and 
(2) are not both true is itself true ; and so the Lemmon formula, equivalent 
to this in D, is true in D. 

In the infinite matrix for D, the possible ‘ values’ that a formula may 
take are sequences of 1’s and 0’s, a formula being a law of D if and only 
if its sequence works out, with all possible distributions of values among 
its variables, as that eonsisting of 1’s only. Intuitively, the sequences of 
l’s and 0’s represent the truth and falsehood of a statement at a succession 
of instants. The sequence for Cpq has 0’s wherever a 1 in the p-sequence 
goes with a 0 in the q-sequence, and elsewhere has 1’s. Other truth-functions 
are handled similarly. The Lp sequence has 0’s as far out as there are any 
0’s in the p-sequence, and thereafter has 1’s ; for ‘ From now on: p’ is false 
as long as there are still times at which p is false, and true for ever after 
that. Hence all formulae beginning with L will have sequences in which an 
unbroken string of 0’s is followed by an unbroken string of 1’s, with all-0’s 
and all-1’s as limiting cases. Let us use the variables x, y,z. . . to stand 
only for formulae beginning with L, and so only for formulae with values 
all of the sort just mentioned. Sequences for the form Cxy, it is clear, will 
have 1’s as far out as the x sequence has 0’s, 0’s where (if anywhere) the x 
sequence has 1’s and the y sequence has 0’s, and 1’s the rest of the way. So 
the values of Cxy (owing to this possibility of having 1’s, then 0’s, then 1’s 
again) are not confined within the range of values of x and y. But the values 
of Axy are so confined ; for Axy will have 0’s as far as x and y both have 0’s, 
and 1’s from the moment that either of them has a 1, so that its value will 
be the same as that of the argument which has its 1’s earliest (call this the 
‘larger’ value). And the values of LCxy are so confined ; for LCxy has 0’s 
as far out as Cxy has 0’s, i.e. as far out as there are places where x has 
started to have 1’s but y still has 0’s ; and thereafter LCxy has l’s. Writing 
Clxy for LCxy, we may say that C'xy will have a sequence containing nothing 
but 1’s if there are no places where x has 1’s and y has 0’s, i.e. if x’s value 
is equal to or smaller than y’s; and in the other case, where x’s value is 
larger than y’s, C'xy will have 1’s as soon as y starts to have them, i.e. in 
this case C!xy = y. And AC'xyC'yx, i.e. the Lemmon formula re-written, 
will always have the sequence consisting of 1’s only, which is the ‘ largest’ 
of all the sequences, and which we may write simply as 1. For if x is equal 
toy, AC/xyClyx = All = 1; if x is smaller than y, AC'xyC'yx = Alx = 1; 
and if x is greater than y, AC'xyC'yx = Ayl = 1, 
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Only a re-numbering of the values is needed to show that the ‘ truth. 
conditions ’ worked out above for A and C'! as applied to arguments begin- 
ning with L are exactly those for alternation and implication in the matrix 
of Gédel’s given in Exercise 26.10 of Church’s Introduction to Mathematical 
Logic. And had we worked out similarly the truth-conditions for K and 
N', where N' = LN, as applied to arguments beginning with L, we would 
have found them to be exactly those for conjunction and negation in this 
same matrix of Gédel’s. Formulae in A, C, K and N with variables p, q, r, 
etc., are thus verified by Gédel’s matrix if and only if the corresponding 
formulae in A, C', K and N' with variables x, y, z, etc., are theorems of the 
modal system D. Now it has been shown by Tarski and McKinsey that the 
intuitionist calculus of Heyting stands in exactly this relation to the modal 
system S84. Formulae in A, C, K. and N with variables p, q, r, etc., are 
theorems in Heyting’s calculus if and only if the corresponding formulae 
in A, C', K and N! with variables x, y, z, etc., are theorems of S4. Now the 
formula ACpqCaqp, verified by Gédel’s matrix, is known not to be in Heyting’s 
calculus (for no alternation is a law in Heyting unless one of its alternants is 
one) ; though I understand that Mr. M. Dummett has shown that if this 
formula ACpqCqp is subjoined to Heyting’s postulates as a further axiom, 
the resulting system will contain as theorems all those formulae, and only 
those formulae, which are verified by Gédel’s matrix. And since ACpqCqp 
is not in Heyting, its modal counterpart AC'xyC'yx cannot be in S4. 

Another formula in D but not in 84, discovered by myself and subse- 
quently shown by Mr. Lemmon to be deducible from the postulates of $4 
plus his own formula ALCLpLqLCLqLp, is CMLpLMLp. Think of this, 
again, in Diodorean terms. It amounts to 

If 
come some time (from now on : p) 
then 
from now on (come some time : from now on: p). 
The converse of this formula, CLMLpMLp, is not only in S4 but in much 
weaker systems, being a simple substitution in CLpp ; but the two together, 
which may be laid down as strict implications too, give us the equivalence 
of MLp and LMLp», which are distinct ‘ modalities ’ in $4. S4 has 14 distinct 
modalities, of which the affirmative ones, apart from the plain p, are 
(i) Lp, which implies but is not implied by 
(ii) LMLp, which implies but is not implied by 
(iii) MLp, and (iv) LMp, each of which implies but is not implied by 
(v) MLMp, which implies but is not implied by 
(vi) Mp. 
W. T. Parry described in 1939 a system S4.5, between S4 and S5, in which 
these fourteen modalities are reduced to ten by equating (i) and (ii), also 
equating (v) and (vi), and similarly with the corresponding negatives. But 
D, though it has the same modalities as $4.5, is not the same system, for it 
does not collapse LML and MLM outwardly to L and M respectively, but 
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inwardly to ML and LM. Also, in D the forms MLp and LMp cease to be 
independent (as they are in $4), the former implying the latter (for MLp 
implies LMLp by a distinctive law of D, and LMLp implies LMp—what 
necessarily could be necessary, necessarily could be true—by a modal 
commonplace). 

In my original paper on Diodorus I derived a set of S4 postulates from 
the Diodorean definitions together with a set of axioms and rules for a 
‘logic of futurity’. The deduction of Lemmon’s formula requires the 
supplementation of these last by a rule RP (with O for ‘ It has been the case 
that -’) to infer CP«P as a theorem given Caf as a theorem, and by the 
following two theses : 

1. CKMpMqgAAMKpqMKpPqMKqPp 

2. CPLpLp. 
The second of these asserts that if previously : from now on : p then (now) 
from now on: p. (Once a theory has started to be Diodoreanly ‘ necessary ’, 
it is that for good.) The first asserts that if both come-some-time : p and 
come-some-time : q, then either (i) come-some-time : both p and q, or 
(ii) come-some-time : p and previously q, or (iii) come-some-time : q and 
previously p. This is just the formal expression of the fact that with any 
pair of propositions both at some-time-true, either they are true simultan- 
eously or the first after the second or the second after the first ; but with 
the systematically misleading expression ‘ after’ replaced by a present and 
past conjunction in the manner of McTaggart’s Nature of Existence, §610. 

The proof of the Lemmon formula is in substance as follows : From 1 
by substitution we learn that if KLpNLq and KLqNLp are both ‘ possible ’ 
(coming some time) then either the conjunction of these two, or the con- 
junction of KLpNLq with P(KLqNLp), or the conjunction of KLqNLp 
with P(KLpNLq), is ‘ possible’ (coming some time). But the first of these, 
the conjunction of KLpNLq and KLqNLp, is certainly not coming at any 
time, since each of these is made up of bits directly contradicting the bits 
of the other. Nor is the conjunction of KLpNLq and P(KLqNLp) coming 
at any time ; for since KLqNLp logically implies Lq, P(KLqNLp) implies 
PLq by the rule RP, and this by 2 implies Lq, which is incompatible with 
the other proposed conjunct KLpNLq. The third alternative is out by 
similar reasoning ; so that which commits us to one of these three impossible 
alternatives, the assertion that both KLpNLq and KLqNLp are ‘ possible ’, 
must be denied. But the denial of this conjunction, as was pointed out 
earlier, is equivalent to the Lemmon formula; in fact the whole of this 
simply formalises our first informal proof. 

The formula CMLpLMLp may also be directly proved from 1 and 2 
(instead of from S4 plus AC'xyClyx, as by Lemmon). For since Cpq = 
NKpNgq, our formula = NK(MLp)(NLMLp), and by ordinary modal equiv- 
alences NLMLp = MLMNp, so that the whole becomes NK(MLp)(MLMNp), 
or in words 
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NOT BOTH 

(1) come some time : from now on: p 

and 

(2) come some time : from now on : come some time : not p. 

Here again, by 1, the ‘some time’ of (1) is either simultaneous with that 

of (2), or before it, or after it. But the times are not simultaneous, for the 

* From now on : p’ of (1) implies ‘ From now on : from now on : p’ (CLpLLp 

—thesis of S4 known since my first paper to be in D), and this conflicts with 

‘From now on : come some time : not p’, since ‘Come some time : not p’ 

directly contradicts ‘ From now on: p’, and that a pair of contradictories 

should both be true from now on is impossible. Nor can the ‘ some time’ 
of (1) be before that of (2). For if the ‘ From now on: p’ of (1) has already 

started by the time of (2), then it is still true at this latter time (this by 2, 

CPLpLp), so that we have once again the situation just considered (times 

of (1) and (2) simultaneous). If, finally, the ‘some time’ of (2) is before 

that of (1), then (again by 2) the ‘ From now on : come some time : not p’ 

of (2) will still be true at the time of (1), so that ‘ From now on : from now 

on: p’ will be false at the time of (1), and so (by CLpp) the simple ‘ From 
now on: p’ will be false at the time of (1), contradicting what (1) says of 
this time. 

A point of some interest about these proofs is this: The Diodorean 
definitions of modal functors are couched purely in terms of present and 
future, so that all Diodorean modal laws may be expressed without using 
the past tense operator P. For example, CMLpLMLp, by the definitions 
Mp = ApFp and Lp = KpNFNp, 

=CMLpKMLpNFNMLp 

= CALpFLpKALpFLpNFNALpFLp 

= CAKpNFNpFKpNFNp 
—KAKpNFNpFKpNFNp 
—NFNAKpNFNpFKpNEFNp. 

And the Lemmon formula ALCLpLqLCLqLp 
=AKCLpLqNFNCLpLqKCLqLpNFNCLgqLp 
=AKCKpNFNpKqNFNqNFNCKpNFNpKqNFNq 

—KCKqNFNqKpNFNpNFNCKqNFNqKpNENp. 

But I do not know of any comparatively simple truths of tense-logic from 

which these two formulae can be deduced except ones which do contain 

the operator P, like 1 and 2 above. This seems to be one feature distinguishing 
those laws of D which take us beyond S84 and those which do not. 


A. N. Prior 


Canterbury University College, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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PHILOSOPHERS AGAINST METAPHOR 


With the decline of metaphysics, philosophers have grown less and less 
concerned about Godliness and more and more obsessed with cleanliness, 
aspiring to ever higher levels of linguistic hygiene. In consequence, there 
has been a tendency for metaphors to fall into disfavour, the common 
opinion being that they are a frequent source of infection. 

It seems to me that the etiological importance of metaphor has been 
greatly exaggerated. Therefore, I propose to examine the critical arguments 
which have been directed, especially in recent philosophical writing, either 
against particular metaphors or particular kinds of metaphors. These 
attacks appear to be linked with a number of distinguishable criteria of 
metaphorical usage. I shall try to give an account of each of these criteria 
and attempt to trace the connexions between them and these different 
kinds of criticism. The first section of the paper, which will be devoted to 
some comments on Professor Max Black’s criterion, is mainly of a pre- 
paratory nature. It should help me to set aside issues which are irrelevant 
to my purpose and to make clearer what I propose to do. In the second, 
third and last sections I shall examine further criteria and the sorts of 
critical argument connected with them. At every stage I shall try to estimate 
the cogency of the arguments used. 

The criteria to which I refer are not the only ones in use. But they are 
the most important for my purpose. 

It may be urged against some of them that they are not so much criteria 
of metaphorical usage as criteria by means of which we can distinguish 
particular kinds of metaphors. I admit the truth of this. But I question 
its importance, especially as it is doubtful whether any single criterion 
which might be put forward would enable us to pick out all the expressions 
that philosophers have called metaphorical. 

Sometimes I illustrate modes of criticism by arguments drawn from 
recent philosophical writing. But sometimes I dispense with such illustra- 
tions, either for brevity’s sake or because I have been unable to decide 
whether the arguments I might have chosen are truly illustrative or not. 
In the latter cases I provide illustrations of my own. I use these to do two 
things : (i) to fill out arguments which I think I have come across in ab- 
breviated form ; and (ii) to consider possible forms of criticism which may 
or may not be implicit in the work of recent philosophers. 


I 
Professor Max Black has suggested! that an expression is being used 
1* Metaphor ’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1955-56. 
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metaphorically when it gives rise to consciousness of analogy. Consider 
the following sentences : 

(i) “‘ Phases of her childhood lurked in her aspect still.” 

(ii) His voice flooded the hall with sound. 

(iii) He is a broth of a boy. 
(i) is a metaphor on Black’s view since it is clear that Thomas Hardy means 
to point to an analogy between the reminders of early childhood still to 
be seen in Tess’s face and the secret comings and goings of those who wish 
to remain concealed. (ii) is less clear. Presumably Black would point out 
that the consciousness of analogy which would once have been stimulated 
by the word ‘ flooded’ is now unlikely as the expression has degenerated 
into a cliché. As for (iii), thanks to stage Irishmen and their admirers, it is 
now accepted as a regional idiom, so that the word ‘ broth’, used in that 
setting, no longer arouses what Black calls ‘ its associated commonplaces ’, 
e.g., variety of ingredients, hotness, spiciness, etc. On this view, therefore, 
(iii) is not a metaphor. 

This account of what is involved in metaphorical usage is better than 
any of those which follow in at least two respects. In the first place, it does 
more to remind us that we are often in doubt as to how to classify the use 
to which a word or phrase is being put. Suppose, for example, that a child 
points to the sea and cries excitedly, “‘ Let’s go down to the edge of Eng- 
land!” or that a doctor asks a cautious boy how his sister is and he replies, 
“She looks all right from the outside”. ‘Edge’ and ‘ outside’ are not 
intended, in these cases, to draw our attention to certain neglected similar- 
ities ; but their unfamiliarity in these connexions has just this effect upon 
their hearers. What are we to say then? Are they being used metaphori- 
cally? Or might one not insist that Land’s End is the edge of England 
and that the sister’s appearance is how she looks from the outside ? Secondly, 
this criterion helps us to appreciate that metaphor is an indispensable 
instrument of linguistic development. Suppose, for example, that the word 
‘clever’ was first applied to men who excelled the run of their fellows at 
certain activities. Suppose its use was then gradually extended to circus 
horses, performing fleas, etc.—or at least to their remote ancestors. This 
extension was only possible through consciousness of analogy. When it 
first occurred, therefore, the phrase ‘ clever horse ’ was undoubtedly meta- 
phorical. But this generalisation of the word’s meaning was a linguistic 
advance. The steps by which it was brought about have therefore been 
forgotten, and phrases which were once metaphorical are now as literal as 
any sentence in a child’s First Reader. As Professor Karl Britton puts it, 
“a metaphor that meets a need of language will not long survive as a meta- 
phor”’.? We learn our native language in the same way ; indeed, we must 
often recapitulate a small fraction of its development in grasping the mean- 
ings of general terms. Thus, a considerable part of our linguistic education 

2* The Description of Logical Properties’, Analysis, Vol. 7, p. 41. 
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consists in climbing ladders of metaphor and destroying them rung by rung. 

These two considerations suffice to show that it is foolish to attack 
metaphors as such.* The kinds of criticism which are worth examining, 
therefore, are those directed against particular metaphors or particular 
kinds of metaphors. 

In other ways, however, Black’s criterion is philosophically objection- 
able. Its greatest weakness is that it appears to rule out the possibility of 
the users of an expression being unaware that it is metaphorical ; for, if 
metaphorical usage involves consciousness of analogy, how can we speak 
metaphorically when we believe ourselves to be speaking literally? Yet 
surely one of the general points which many philosophers want to make 
about metaphorical language is that it can give rise to an illusion of literal- 
ness and thereby lead to serious confusion ? 

It is also quite clear that other criteria are in common use even if they 
are seldom formulated. This is implied by the fact that Black’s use of the 
term ‘metaphor’ is a weak use from which it would be natural to retreat 
if its adequacy were challenged. Thus, if one says that the phrase ‘ broth 
of a boy ’ is not metaphorical one leaves oneself open to the question, ‘‘ Come, 
come now ; is ‘ broth’ used literally or metaphorically ?”’ To say ‘ liter- 
ally ’ is too bold a move ; so one must reply either by rejecting the question 
or by conceding that ‘ broth ’ is used metaphorically. Rejecting the question 
is a possible manoeuvre since one could insist on the indivisibility of the 
idiom in which ‘ broth’ occurs. But this is not a convincing rejoinder, 
partly because ‘ broth’ is insufficiently self-effacing owing to its relative 
uncommonness, and partly because it increases one’s understanding of the 
idiom to arouse the suspended associations of ‘ broth’. It is natural, there- 
fore, to admit that ‘ broth’ is being used metaphorically. 

This can be shown to be the case by applying a criterion which is in 
common philosophical use. 


II 


The criterion I have in mind may be called the Criterion of Standard 
Questions. As a general rule, a word or phrase suggests a set of questions 
which are standard in the sense that one always expects them to be appro- 
priate or relevant and anticipates that it will be possible to answer them 
clearly. These answers may not be known. But it is known what kinds of 
answers they are and how they could be obtained. Thus, the word ‘ broth’ 
suggests such questions as, “ How thick is it?’ ‘‘ How much is there of 
it?” ‘“‘ How many sorts of vegetables have you put in it?” etc. If one’s 
expectations are warranted and clear answers can be returned to these 
questions one is prepared to say that the word ‘ broth’ is being used liter- 
ally ; if, on the other hand, the questions prove to be irrelevant, unanswer- 
able, or only answerable in a way which provokes further questions, one 


*Some philosophers have either done this or come very near to doing it. 
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either denies that it is being used literally or doubts whether it is being 
used correctly. If, on further enquiry, it becomes clear that the literal 
meaning is known, i.e., that the speaker knows how to satisfy the hearer’s 
expectations should he wish to do so, one concludes that the word is being 
used metaphorically. Thus, told that X is a broth of a boy a pedantic 
humorist might remark, “A strange sort of broth, surely? How many 
ingredients has it got? Is it steaming?” To this one might reply, ‘“ The 
lad’s bursting with ingredients. And I should think he does steam. That's 
what I mean.” Here, then, answers are returned to at least some of the 
standard questions. But the answers lack the clarity which they would 
heve had if they had been replies to questions about an actual bowl of 
soup steaming on a table, and some of the words in which they are couched— 
for example ‘steam ’"—are used in ways which cut across our expectations 
sufficiently to provoke further sets of standard questions. 

I must now distinguish a number of different kinds of metaphors which 
require to be separately treated in relation to philosophical criticism. These 
are the following : (i) Metaphors which arise simply from the generalisation 
of an expression’s meaning. Such metaphors have quick painless deaths 
followed by extinction.‘ (ii) Common metaphors based on an analogy or 
alleged analogy between things belonging to widely separated logical 
contexts, e.g., the phrase ‘ cut no ice ’ in the sentence, ‘‘ Criteria of truth cut 
no ice nowadays.’’ Although such metaphors are usually moribund, they 
respond at once to the application of the Criterion of Standard Questions. 
(iii) Metaphors which are apparently dead, e.g., ‘the properties of gases’, 
‘in the mind’, etc.5 As judged by the Criterion of Standard Questions 
such expressions are not metaphors at all. But some philosophers insist 
that they are metaphors and there appear to be ways of resuscitating them. 
(iv) Metaphors which have been introduced to serve some intellectual 
purpose, e.g., ‘ the ghost in the machine’. These metaphors are not merely 
alive but kicking. Sometimes they are such high kickers that they get in 
the front row of the philosophical chorus. (v) Mere metaphors. Metaphors 
of type (i) do not seem to be a source of difficulty to philosophers. But in 
various ways all the others have sometimes proved troublesome. In the 
present section I shall deal with types (ii) and (iv), leaving (iii) and (v) to 
be scrutinised in sections three and four respectively. 

It will be seen that all the critical arguments of which I shall speak in 
this section and the next are intended to show that a particular metaphor 
or kind of metaphor is misleading. Unfortunately, the word ‘ misleading’ 
is more frequently used than explained. Yet it would seem that when one 


‘The general terms resulting from them may prove troublesome, of course. But 
that is best thought of as a different matter. 

‘Sometimes metaphors of this kind degenerate into homonyms. This is likely to 
be the case when the analogies on which they were originally based are of a sort which 
makes no appeal later. Today, for example, ‘ property’ hardly seems the same word 
in the expressions, ‘the properties of gases’ and ‘the redistribution of properties’, 
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says that a metaphor is misleading one could mean any of several things, 
including the following : (i) that if one relies implicitly upon the alleged 
analogy it will lead one into logical confusion ; (ii) that if one takes the alleged 
analogy seriously, believing it to hold in all important respects, it will lead 
one into logical confusions ; and (iii) that the metaphor has either led people 
into logical confusion or tends to reinforce the logical confusion into which 
they have otherwise been led. The term ‘ misleading’, then, can be used 
in senses of very different strengths ; and it is obviously a matter of con- 
siderable importance to know in how strong a sense it is being used. I suspect 
that some philosophers have used it in sense (i). In what follows, however, 
I shall assume that it is never used in a weaker sense than (ii). This would 
seem to be reasonable since it is seldom if ever the case that an analogy 
is fool-proof ; and therefore, almost any metaphor could be said to be mis- 
leading in sense (i). It follows that it would be pointless to use ‘ misleading ’ 
in this sense unless one intended a general attack upon metaphor ; and I 
have already dismissed such attacks as absurd. 

The Criterion of Standard Questions is not needed either to resurrect or 
to remind us of the existence of type (iv) metaphors ; they have to advertise 
themselves if they are to fulfil their intended functions. But the criterion 
can still assist us in another way. To be successful, such metaphors must 
be potted insights, exposing important analogies ; and these alleged analogies 
can be clarified and tested by asking the standard questions to which the 
metaphors give rise when the criterion is applied to them. But the philo- 
sopher’s business is not so much to explore as to prospect and survey. It 
is useless for him to detail, more or less at random, respects in which an 
analogy holds or does not hold; his enquiries must be precisely directed 
towards either or both of two things : showing that an analogy breaks down 
in some important respect ; or showing that an analogy breaks down in the 
very respect upon which the value of the metaphor is said to depend. Sup- 
pose, for example, that we are critical of such current metaphors as ‘ logical 
geography ’, ‘ logical map-work ’, etc. It would seem that we can attempt 
to show either that there is no analogue in the work of a logician for some 
of the main activities of the map-maker or geographer, or that the work 
of the logician does not resemble that of the map-maker or geographer in 
the very respects which induced philosophers to make use of these metaphors. 
The former sort of criticism is of greater importance when a metaphor has 
established itself and there is a temptation to use it carelessly than when 
it has just been introduced and may never excite general notice ; but even 
when directed against metaphors in as common use as my illustration it 
falls short of being a serious objection unless it can be shown that the harmful 
suggestions it might be taken as making are coming to be accepted or at 
least seriously entertained by philosophers. On the other hand, the latter 
sort of criticism would seem to be fatal if it can once be brought home ; 
for, ex hypothesi, the metaphor is being given a job of work to do, and it 
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has now been shown that it is unfitted to do it. But criticisms of this sor 
presuppose that it is possible to state the point of the metaphor, i.e. the 
precise nature of the analogy to which it is meant to draw attention. If 
it is sometimes the case that the metaphor conveys a logical insight that 
can be communicated in no other way or only through further metaphors, 
then in some cases at least this kind of criticism is impossible. Unfortunately, 
philosophers appear to be divided over this vital issue ; and it is one that 
falls outside the scope of this paper.* I can only say, therefore, that criticisms 
of this sort are deadly when they are both possible and successful, but that 
they may not always be possible and that even when they are it may be 
difficult to press them home with lethal precision. 

When we use type (ii) metaphors we often forget that we are not speaking 
literally. But they are instantly brought to light by the Criterion of Standard 
Questions. The process by which they are exposed and criticised is well 
illustrated by a passage from Professor J. J. C. Smart’s article, ‘ The River 
of Time’ :? “ It is suspected by even the least critical person that when we 
talk of time as a river which flows we are talking in a way which is somehow 
illegitimate ’’. ‘‘ Time a river!’ we say to ourselves, “a queer sort of river 
that. Of what sort of liquid does it consist ? Is time a liquid ? A very pecul- 
iar liquid indeed!”’ This, moreover, is only the beginning of our troubles, 
We become even more worried when we ask ourselves how fast this river 
flows. Smart continues : ‘‘ A connected point is this : with respect to motion 
in space it is always possible to ask, ‘ how fast is it?’ An express train, 
e.g., may be moving at 88 feet per second. The question ‘ How fast is it 
moving ? ’ is a sensible question with a definite answer : ‘ 88 feet per second’ 
. . . Contrast the pseudo-question, ‘How fast am I advancing through 
time ?’ or ‘ How fast did time flow yesterday ?’.”’ The form of such argu- 
ments would seem to be as follows : in such and such respects the alleged 
analogy does not hold ; if one fails to notice this, and the analogy is treated 
seriously, its effect will be to suggest such and such ; these suggestions are 
seriously objectionable ; and therefore, the metaphor is misleading. But 
misleading in what sense ? If it is misleading in a sense other than the weakest 
of those I distinguished above some evidence has to be provided that the 
metaphor is treated seriously. Attempts to do this—as in Smart’s article— 
take the form of showing, or attempting to show, that the harmful suggestions 
implicit in the metaphor are either widely accepted or seriously debated. 
It is then concluded that the metaphor has given rise to these confusions 
or at least that it serves to confirm them. But even the weaker of these 
alternative conclusions follows only if the metaphor is allowed to have 
some intellectual influence—and this can be denied. Thus, it could be 


*I think Max Black has shown that literal translations cannot be provided for all 
metaphors. However, other philosophers take a different view, e.g., G. P. Henderson 
in ‘ Metaphorical Thinking ’, Philosophical Quarterly, 1953. And it must be admitted 
that some metaphors have literal equivalents, e.g., the great bulk of clichéd metaphors. 


’Mind, October 1949, p. 484. 
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plausibly urged that such metaphors are unlikely to influence our thinking : 
first, because they are usually so clichéd as to be used mainly by the very 
drowsy to the half-awake ; secondly, because they frequently have literal 
equivalents ;* and thirdly, because they were not invented to serve an in- 
tellectual purpose. It may be questioned, therefore, whether Professor 
Smart has said anything with a serious tendency to show that there is a 
connexion between such metaphors as ‘the river of time’, ‘time flies’, 
‘time stood still’, etc., and the confusions into which philosophers are 
alleged to have fallen in their interpretations of temporal expressions. 

Here again, therefore, contemporary criticism of metaphors seems dis- 
tinctly weaker than is generally appreciated. 


Ill 


Clearly, the Criterion of Standard Questions cannot uncover metaphors 
in verbal material which does not stimulate a set (or sets) of standard ques- 
tions. Thus, it will not help us to draw attention to those words or phrases 
which have been transferred from one logical environment to others and 
have acclimatised themselves to all of them. Yet some philosophers wish 
to insist that these are metaphors. Consider, for example, the word ‘ form ’. 
Black says that the expression ‘ logical form ’ may be a metaphor ; whether 
it is or not depending on whether its use is intended to draw attention to an 
analogy with the forms of vases, table legs, ete. But ‘form’ has come to 
be used in so many logically disparate contexts that it no longer suggests 
a set of standard questions. Therefore, it can no longer be used to generate 
metaphors, although it can still be made the basis of similes. But few nouns 
enjoy the logical freedom to which the word ‘form’ has attained. Pre- 
positions all possess it, however, owing to their occurrence in a vast miscel- 
lany of idiomatic expressions. For example, what standard questions can 
‘in’ be said to arouse when it is found in such diverse settings as ‘in the 
room ’, ‘in the offing ’, ‘in the mind’, and ‘in the end’? It follows that, 
as judged by the Criterion of Standard Questions, no preposition can be the 
means of turning an expression into a metaphor. 

But some philosophers are not prepared to accept this conclusion. They 
believe that dead metaphors often lie in unquiet graves and that a logician 
who goes to school with their ghosts can learn much to his professional 
advantage. But this can only be done with the help of a further criterion. 
Unfortunately, although such a criterion seems to be implicit in much recent 
philosophical writing, it does not appear to have been formulated or ex- 
plained. What follows, therefore, is an attempt to deduce its nature from 
the practice of a number of philosophers, e.g., Professor Gilbert Ryle. I 
shall call this the Criterion of Standard Echoes. The preposition ‘in’ can 
be used to explain the theoretical basis of the criterion. It seems to be 

*It seems reasonable to suppose that if two expressions, one literal and the other 


metaphorical, are regarded as synonymous, the analogy on which the metaphorical 
expression was originally based is most unlikely to be active in our minds, 
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held that although ‘in’ is now used in contexts of every kind, it is stil] 
the bearer of certain suggestions, tending to make its users view things in 
terms of containers, places, etc. One could describe it as a logical resonator 
which picks up certain tones and does not respond to others, thereby setting 
off a succession of standard echoes. The result of this standing logical bias 
is that the actual and the presumed logic of ‘in’, as it occurs in many ex- 
pressions, are always in danger of falling apart, the tendency of the latter 
being to revert to a standard type. Unfortunately, it is far from clear in 
which direction this alleged reversion is supposed to take place. All the 
following would seem to be possibilities : (i) reversion towards the original 
logic of the term ; (ii) reversion towards the dominant or commonest logic 
of the term ; and (iii) reversion towards the simplest logic of the term. Of 
these, (ii) and (iii) would seem to be the most promising. Thus, it is quite 
plausible to hold : (a) that ‘in’ is most commonly used as in the expression 
‘in the room ’ ; and (5) that, as a consequence, its use tends to suggest that 
some container or place has been spoken of. Again, it is quite plausible to 
claim : (a) that the logic of ‘in’ is at its simplest in such phrases as ‘ in the 
room ’ ; and (5) that, as a kind of mental economy, we tend to think of its 
other uses on this model until we are forced to do otherwise. Thus, just as 
children tend to mistake a difficult word for a simpler one with a similar 
sound, we tend to put the simplest logical construction on an expression 
which we have come across in a larger variety of contexts. According to 
the Criterion of Standard Echoes, then, an expression is metaphorical if it 
contains words or phrases that have a logical bias which, in that context, 
is liable to mislead. The bias of ‘in’, for example, is a logical constant; 
but it is only used metaphorically when this bias is logically misleading. 
It follows that the sense of ‘ metaphor ’ associated with this criterion differs 
from the previous ones in being pejorative. 

Clearly, one is not likely to be misled in this way unless the prepositional 
phrase includes. a noun which is sufficiently mysterious to engender logical 
uncertainty. Thus, since ‘event’ is a less mysterious noun than ‘ mind’, 
‘in the event’ is less likely to be metaphorical in this sense than ‘ in the 
mind ’, ‘ In the mind ’ is, in fact, the favourite example of such a metaphor. 
If a full argument were used to establish that it is metaphorical it would 
presumably take the following form: Although ‘in’ is used in a large 
variety of ways it has a logical bias which leads us to presume that it is 
being used to refer to containers and places even when this is not the case; 
to regard the mind as a place or container is logically disastrous ; this disaster 
is a common one; and therefore, the phrase ‘in the mind’ is seriously 
misleading.® 

*Of course, one cannot be sure because only elliptical arguments appear to be used. 
Professor Ryle finds it sufficient to say (The Concept of Mind, p. 40) : ‘* The phrase ‘in 
the mind ’ can and should always be dispensed with. Its use habituates its employers 


to the view that minds are queer places, the occupants of which are special status 
phantasms ”’, 
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A theoretical refinement can now be introduced to reinforce this con- 
clusion. It can be claimed that when the same noun occurs in many different 
phrases with a variety of prepositions their standard echoes can join to- 
gether to form a harmonious chorus of deception. For example, the logical 
bias of ‘ on’ as used in the phrase ‘ on one’s mind’ aggravates the dangers 
of the phrase ‘in the mind’. Thus, the misleading suggestions which accom- 
pany the use of one preposition interlock with, and thereby reinforce, the 
misleading suggestions which accompany the use of others. 

But once again, in how strong a sense are we entitled to use the word 
‘ misleading ’ in the conclusion of this argument ? It seems to me that even 
when the prevalence of the logical confusion is established (if this can be 
done without palpable misrepresentation of traditional views) it will be 
very hard to show that it can be used in a sense strong enough to save this 
mode of criticism from ne«r-triviality. 

Again, criticism of this sort is as vulnerable as the theoretical basis of 
the criterion on which it depends. Now, prepositions do seem to have a 
dominant logic and it is possible that in the absence of countervailing factors 
they tend to bring about logical displacements of the kind suggested. But 
even if this be granted the argument can still be countered. Thus, one 
could say that prepositions are used so variously that although they have 
a dominant logic this makes no impact upon us when they occur in idiomatic 
phrases which are in more or less constant use. It does not seem improbable 
that such idioms are heard as indivisible units so that the ‘in’ of such 
expressions as ‘ bearing it in mind’ or even ‘in the mind’ has no more 
effect than when it occurs as a prefix in such words as ‘ incandescent ’. 
The practices of our less gifted comedians tend to confirm this conclusion 
since the success of some of their jokes would seem to depend on the absence 
of such logical constants or reversions to type as the Criterion of Standard 
Echoes presupposes. Thus, music-hall banter sometimes depends on the 
unexpected juxtaposition of phrases commencing with the same preposition, 
eg., ‘in haste’, ‘in pyjamas’, ‘in gaol’, ete. 

Finally, criticism of this sort seems to be directed against the wrong 
targets. It is hard to see wherein the phrase ‘ in the mind ’ is more objection- 
able than any alternative phrase incorporating a different preposition, e.g., 
the phrases ‘on the mind’, ‘ under the mind’, ‘ behind the mind’, etc. ; 
and clearly, one of these alternatives must be accepted if the phrase ‘ the 
mind ’ is to be used at all. It would seem, therefore, that the proper target 
for such criticism is never a particular metaphor but such linguistic devices 
as the following : the use of prepositions in English (and similar languages) ; 
the use of certain highly mysterious nouns, e.g., ‘mind’, ‘ time ’, etc. ; the 
use of the definite article in front of certain nouns. 

In my view, therefore, this mode of criticism is quite unconvincing. 
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IV 


There is a more radical kind of argument which can be directed against 
metaphors, namely, the kind which aims to expose them as mere metaphors, 
Owing to the elliptical and insinuating style of some contemporary philo. 
sophical writing it is difficult to say whether this is a common or an un. 
common form of criticism. I am inclined to think that it is fairly common 
but that for a variety of reasons it is usually partially concealed.!° But this 
impression may be quite mistaken. Therefore, I am reluctant to claim 
that what follows is based on actual criticisms to be found in the work of 
recent philosophers ; it is safer to say that it has been suggested by them. 

What is a mere metaphor? The phrase is used somewhat vaguely, 
Therefore, any account which one gives of it is unlikely to be in perfect 
accord with current habits of speech. But if one restricts its application 
to those expressions which satisfy the following conditions one probably 
departs very little from ordinary usage: First, a mere metaphor is meta. 
phorical in an ordinary sense, e.g., as judged by the Criterion of Standard 
Questions. Secondly, it is a fraudulent expression in that it claims to refer 
to something and fails to do so. And finally, its fraudulence is exposed 
through an examination of the alleged analogy on which it is supposed to 
be based. 

But how does one do this? It would seem to depend upon whether 
one’s suspicions are centered on a particular metaphor or on the whole 
region of discourse in which a metaphor is located. Attacks upon isolated 
metaphors are of relatively little interest for several reasons, not the least 
of which is certainty of failure. Suppose, per impossibile, that my own remark 
about certain metaphors getting in the front row of the philosophical chorus 
fell under suspicion. Clearly, this suspicion could only be justified if I were 
honest enough to admit that it was a piece of verbal larking ; for, if chal- 
lenged to give some account of it, it would be quite easy to do so. I shall 
therefore confine my attention to attacks directed against metaphors that 
are regarded as representative of the regions of discourse in which they are 
found. 

Consider the following sentences : 

(i) The kingdom of Henry II included much of what is now France. 
(ii) The Kingdom of God is not of this world.“ 

19°F or instance, what are we to say about the following passage from Mr. C. B. Mar- 
tin’s ‘ A Religious Way of Knowing’ (reprinted from Mind in New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology, p. 80)? ‘‘\This supposed religious sense has no vocabulary of its own, 
but depends upon metaphors drawn from the other senses. There are no terms which 
apply to it and to it alone. ... We ‘see’ the Holy, the Numinous, the Divine, etc. This 
linguistic predicament may be compared with the similar one of the intuitionists when 
they talk of ‘ seeing’ a logical connexion. It may also be compared with ‘ hearing’ 
the Voice of Conscience.’’ Are the above observations an elliptical argument of the 


kind I have in mind? It seems quite possible that they are. But as Martin passes at 
once to a different though connected point it is hard to be sure. 

11] should like to stress that I am very far indeed from holding that this expression 
is a mere metaphor. I have chosen to use it as an illustration solely because it belongs 
to the area of language that is most likely to come under this kind of fire. 
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It is obvious that the Kingdom of God is very unlike the kingdom of Henry 
II. And a similar sort of oddness attaches to many of the expressions which 
belong to religious discourse. This might be taken as a sign that those 
who use this expression are radically deceived, believing that their metaphor 
is securely tethered when it has snapped its moorings and drifted away into 
the alogical empyrean. But while the prevalence of metaphor in some area 
of language may rightly arouse our suspicions, it is hard to see how it could 
suffice to justify them, especially as it is not difficult to imagine circumstances 
which would almost certainly lead to an extensive outbreak of metaphor. 
A major discovery, for example, would probably bring this about. If it 
were big enough its effects could be likened to heavy flood-waters moving 
into a river system : banks overflow, familiar landmarks disappear, new 
waterways are created, and ancient channels are silted up. Similarly, an 
important discovery imposes great strains on a part of our vocabulary, 
forcing us to extend the meanings of words and necessitating large-scale 
conceptual reorganisation. The partial displacement of Newtonian physics 
must have had effects of this kind, as did the development of psycho-analysis. 

But such a discovery only brings about an epidemic of metaphor : it 
does not make it endemic. Presently the region affected by the outbreak 
settles down again, tolerances being advanced to a level at which the meta- 
phors produce no reaction and cease to be recognised as such. It might be 
claimed that the region of religious discourse is very different. For one 
thing, almost all its language seems to be metaphorical ; and for another, 
this characteristic appears to be enduring. It might even be claimed that 
there is a logical hiatus between the region of religious discourse and other 
regions since careful study reveals that there is a frontier beyond which 
literal language does not occur and that this frontier coincides with the 
boundaries of this particular region. Every term, it might be asserted, 
undergoes a logical transformation as it crosses this frontier ; and the abrupt- 
ness of the change never grows less, ‘ once a metaphor always a metaphor’ 
being a rule of the region. Nor is it a threat to this claim that there are a 
few words which must be admitted to be natives of this region, e.g. ‘ God’, 
‘Holy ’, ‘ Divine ’, ‘ Heaven ’, ‘ creates ’, etc. ; for all these words are either 
synonyms for ‘God’ or terms which can be simply derived from ‘ God’ 
with the help of an accepted analogy, e.g. the synonyms for ‘ Godlike ’, 
‘God’s dwelling ’, ‘God’s distinctive activity ’, etc., and the term ‘ God’ 
itself can be regarded as a logical sign, warning us that we have entered a 
peculiar region of language. Its other characteristics can be said to depend 
upon metaphorical expressions which are held to be equivalent, e.g. ‘ Our 
Heavenly Father’. The further claim can then be made that when a region 
of discourse is given over exclusively to metaphorical usage it ceases to be 
clear how expressions should be manipulated and it becomes impossible 
to decide whether they are being used intelligibly. 

But as this is far from being obvious much more requires to be said. 
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In particular, it is essential to show that metaphorical language must stand 
in certain definite relations to literal language if it is to fulfil a relevant 
function of language. A thorough study of how this might be done would 
require a great deal of space, however, especially as the requirements of 
different functions might well be different. Thus, the relations in which 
metaphorical language must stand to literal language if it is to be used to 
make statements may be different from the relations in which it must stand 
to literal language if it is to be used to exhort, command, reassure, ete, 
Also, it is not clear which linguistic functions an expression must be able 
to fulfil if it is to escape the charge of being a mere metaphor. I must there- 
fore confine myself to making a few suggestions as to how one might attempt 
to press home this kind of criticism. 

Suppose that someone is not familiar with the expression ‘ broth of a 
boy’ and asks, ‘A broth you say. Well, how hot is it?”’. To this the 
answer might be, “ As hot as young love’”’. If this question were often 
asked in similar circumstances this answer might become a familiar one. 
But it could never be termed a standard answer in that the relations in 
which it stands to its question need to be clarified. In this respect it is 
very different from answers like “ Nearly boiling”, ‘‘ Very hot”’, ete., 
given in reply to questions about a bowl of soup. “ As hot as young love” 
is a somewhat unsatisfactory answer, for, although one quickly forms a 
rough idea of what it means, it is less clear that one wishes it to be. But 
even if no adequate literal equivalent can be offered in its place its lack of 
clarity can be largely remedied. Thus, even if the questioner is a fanatical 
literalist one can say enough to remove any sense he may have of being 
excluded from the conversation. But suppose that one is puzzled by the 
saying that “ the Kingdom of God is not of this world’. The result might 
be a series of questions and answers which did nothing to lessen one’s puzzle- 
ment. One might feel that plain questions had failed to elicit plain answers, 
and even that to pursue a plain answer in this region is to pursue a will- 
o’-the-wisp. 

The source of the trouble seems to be that expressions are less clearly 
related to one another in this region than in most others. This is true not 
only of the answers to different questions but also of the different answers 
that might be returned to the same question. If one asks how hot a plate 
of soup is one may receive many different answers, e.g “‘ 204° F.”, “ Nearly 
boiling ’’, “‘ Piping hot”, etc. But this multiplicity is not troublesome 
since one can satisfactorily account for it in terms of degrees of accuracy. 
But this is not the case, it might be claimed, with the different answers 
which can be given to questions about the Kingdom of God. Thus, if one 
asks how far it is to the Kingdom of God one might receive any of the follow- 
ing answers from the same person at different times : 

It cannot be measured because it has nothing to do with space. 

Closer than hands and feet. 
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As far as time is from eternity. 

This peculiarity is very rare. It is not characteristic of a set of literal answers. 
Nor is it characteristic of most sets of metaphorical answers. What is its 
logical significance ? The critic’s explanation might be that one has penetrated 
into a region of discourse in which the only precise relations that can subsist 
between two expressions are such relations as synonymity and implication. 
Thus, one can confidently assert that ‘God’ means the same as ‘ Our 
Heavenly Father ’ or that if it is true that only the blessed dwell in Heaven 
it is also true that some of those who dwell in Heaven are blessed. But 
there is no analogue in this sphere of discourse for the sort of precision 
which characterises the relations of questions and answers when one is 
talking about soup, the breeding of mice, the date of a general election, etc. 
This can lead one to question whether the rules governing the use of language 
in this region are sufficiently strict to enable one to make firm use of certain 
vital distinctions, e.g. the distinctions between proper and improper, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate uses of expressions. But if this is so how can one say 
that one is not talking gibberish ? 

It is obvious, however, that a criticism of this kind is very weak. It 
may vindicate an attitude of caution ; it cannot justify an unfavourable 
verdict. 

This brings me to what I shall call the Criterion of Logical Dependence, 
which can be regarded as an attempt to put teeth into this mode of criticism. 
The nature of this criterion is most easily explained by first glancing at 
what might be termed a case of psychological dependence. Consider the 
following sentences : 


(i) There is no connexion between that wall and this bar. 
(ii) There is no connexion between marriage rates and the rates of 
acceleration of new cars. 

When learning one’s native language (it might be claimed) one cannot 
master such uses of ‘ connexion’ as that illustrated by (ii) till one has a 
firm grasp of such uses as that illustrated by (i). However, once the ana- 
logical leap from (i) to (ii) has taken place the meaning of ‘ connexion ’ is 
permanently enlarged and there is no need to review such uses as (i) when 
faced with such uses as (ii). But suppose the dependence remains ? Suppose 
an expression can only be used by slavishly following, wherever possible, 
the logical patterns set by the normal uses of the words or phrases of which 
it is composed ? Whenever this is the case the expression is metaphorical 
as judged by the Criterion of Logical Dependence. 

I shall try to make this clearer with the help of the expression ‘ Kingdom 
of God’. It might be claimed that the use of this expression is governed by 
two sorts of rules : (i) those which hold in all regions of discourse, e.g. rules 
of equivalence, inference, etc., and rules of grammar ; and (ii) those which 
have been taken over—as far as this can be done—from the literal uses 
of ‘kingdom’. But this means that ‘the Kingdom of God’ is a logically 
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dependent expression—a verbal bankrupt, dragging on a precarious existence 
by continuous borrowing from the logically solvent literal expressions with 
which it is connected. 

And from this it would seem to follow that it is a mere metaphor ; for, 
if it were based on a genuine analogy, i.e., an analogical leap from one thing 


to another thing which resembles it in certain respects, the special character. | 


istics of this second thing—that to which the metaphor purports to refer— 
would impose a further set of rules on the use of the expression. Therefore, 
the failure to discover such a set of rules proves that it has no referential 
function. 

What is to be said about this mode of criticism ? It seems to me that 
arguments of this form could be made to look annihilating in certain cases 
if developed with sufficient care. But the fact that their targets are not so 
much particular metaphors as the representative expressions of whole 
regions of discourse brings them against a common objection, namely, the 
massive implausibility of suggesting that an entire area of language consists 
of mere metaphors. One can imply altogether too much ado about nothing. 

But even if the critic chooses to ignore this general difficulty it is obvious 
that he faces many others. For instance, how is he to give his argument 
the tightness without which it must fall short of cogency ? Suppose he sets 
out to show the logical dependence of the expression, ‘ Kingdom of God’. 
Presumably he begins by asking the more awkward of the standard questions 
suggested by the word ‘ kingdom ’, e.g. “‘ What are the royal prerogatives 
in the Kingdom of God ?”’, ** What are the laws of succession in that king- 
dom ?’”’ etc. In asking such questions he hopes to prove that the expression 
‘Kingdom of God’ has no logical vitality. But this would only be easy to 
do if his questions turned out to be unanswerable or answerable in ways 
clearly based on a transfer of rules from the political to the religious sphere 
of discourse. In practice, however, he is likely to find that all, or almost all, 
his questions can be answered in some way or other, and that it is far from 
obvious that the answers adhere to the original rules governing the use of 
‘kingdom’. At the very least he will be forced to admit that these rules 
have been stretched, and this faces him with the problem of accounting 
for the various ways in which they have been extended. But can this be 
done without recourse to the further set of rules which would be fatal to 
his argument ? 

In my view, therefore, this sort of criticism is almost certain to fail. 
But its ammunition is quite likely to be useful to more subtle attackers; 
for example, those who aim to show, not that a region of discourse consists 
of mere metaphors, but that it is made up of exhortations, commands, 
prayers, resolutions, etc., and does not contain any expressions which can 
be correctly described as either true or false. But such conclusions would 
require the support of a very thorough philosophical enquiry into the nature 
of metaphorical language ; and no enquiry, on the required scale, has yet 


been undertaken, 
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Although this survey can be said to support only a general and negative 
conclusion, namely, that metaphors are difficult to dispose of, it may be 
useful as a first step towards the rehabilitation of metaphor. At least two 
further steps remain to be taken, however. First, it needs to be shown that, 
contrary to the prevailing opinion, metaphorical language is frequently 
the clearest and most precise available. Overwhelming evidence of the 
truth of this contention would seem to lie to hand in the work of poets, 
novelists, and philosophers, including some of those now writing, e.g. Gilbert 
Ryle. The practice of successful pedagogues may also be said to support 
this conclusion ; for, just as young birds can catch live worms, in spite of 
their twisting, more readily than dead ones, the human intelligence is re- 
sponsive to the extra vitality of metaphorical language, often finding it 
easier to understand than literal speech. Secondly, it requires to be shown 
that metaphor is an indispensable tool of advancing philosophical insight. 
And once again a more than adequate supply of evidence would seem to be 
available in the work of philosophers, including some of those now writing, 
e.g. Gabriel Marcel. 

Furthermore, these steps are worth taking for another reason. The 
attack upon metaphor is a part of the long-drawn-out twentieth century 
campaign against imprecision, ambiguity, vagueness, and logical confusion. 
This campaign is one of which we should all approve. Unfortunately, like 
so many campaigns, it has got out of control, outrunning its original objec- 
tives to such an extent as to stand in danger of destroying its own usefulness, 
Thus, instead of restricting its aim to the attainment of as high a level of 
clarity as is consistent with the nature and novelty of a given philosophical 
undertaking, it has tended to develop into a general offensive against those 
undertakings which do not lend themselves to lucidity, attempts being 
made to suppress questions whenever it has proved impossible to answer 
them satisfactorily. I am not wholly out of sympathy with this Copernican 
revolution. If questions cannot be satisfactorily answered it is sometimes 
wiser to seek reasons for not asking them than to spend further time in 
attempting to answer them more satisfactorily. But the programme of 
this revolution is a standing temptation to lapse into obscurantism ; for 
‘Be precise ! ’ can easily come to mean ‘ Be superficial!’ and the insistence 
on light be made an instrument of darkness. The rehabilitation of metaphor 
can therefore be regarded as a small part of the work which must be done 
if this campaign is to be brought firmly under control. 


H. J. N. Horspures 
Magee University College. 
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There are some very familiar passages in Mill’s Utilitarianism in which 
he attempts to show the extent to which and the way in which the principle 
of utility can be proved. The familiarity of those passages is almost solely 
a result of their so often having served as targets for criticism and even 
ridicule. One brief analogical argument within those passages outstrips 
everything else in them for notoriety. Students of elementary logic have 
it held up to them as a pellucid instance of the fallacy of ‘ figure of speech’ 
and of the human frailty to which even the finest minds are subject ; F. H. 
Bradley is ‘‘ ashamed to have to examine such reasoning ”’ ;} G. E. Moore 
finds it “as naive and artless a use of the naturalistic fallacy as anybody 
could desire ”’.? 

The argument is indeed filled with difficulties. But, I want to maintain, 
it is neither shameful nor naive nor, even for anti-naturalists, fallacious. 
Nor is it in any way embarrassing for utilitarians or for other kinds of demo- 
crats. Instead it offers us, under the interpretation I want to place upon it, 
a suggestive principle in social and political ethics, a completely consistent 
and pre-eminently important version of the principle of utility. 

In order to maintain this I am willing if need be to give up the defence 
of the historical Mill, and in any case I have to avoid involving in the dis- 
cussion any other parts of Mill’s defence of utilitarianism than that analogical 
argument. Other parts of it may or may not be fallacious or otherwise 
objectionable ; but, thanks to Professor Everett W. Hall’s broader investi- 
gations in “ The ‘ Proof’ of Utility in Bentham and Mill”’,? we may forgo 
those other parts here without feeling that they go undefended. I am 
completely in sympathy with Professor Hall’s attitude in that excellent 
paper, but, as this paper will show, my defence of Mill and my development 
of the particular point in question is more sanguine and is otherwise oriented 
than his. Since my interest in this topic is almost exclusively constructive 
rather than historical, I have not felt limited to explicating Mill’s text or 
obliged to reproduce what are demonstrably his own views. 

I am going to quote Mill’s analogical argument, to introduce some of the 
outcries that have recently been raised against it, to introduce (and mainly 
reject) some recently attempted salvagings of it, and finally to discuss it 
with a view to laying down an interpretation that will make good sense of 
it while remaining plausibly true to Mill’s intent. 


1H thical Studies, p. 115 n. 
Principia Ethica, p. 66. 
*E£thics, vol. LX (1949), pp. 1-18. 
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I 


Questions about ends are, in other words, questions about what 
things are desirable. The utilitarian doctrine is, that happiness is 
desirable, and the only thing desirable, as an end ; all other things 
being only desirable as means to that end. What ought to be required 
of this doctrine—what conditions is it requisite that the doctrine 
should fulfil—to make good its claim to be believed ? 

The only proof capable of being given that a thing is visible, is that 
people actually see it. The only proof that a sound is audible, is that 
people hear it : and so of the other sources of our experience. In like 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is possible to produce that 
anything is desirable, is that people do actually desire it.4 

If any interpretation of the argument indicated by italics in this passage 
can compete with G. E. Moore’s for widest acceptance, I suppose it is H. W. 
B. Joseph’s. In his [ntroduction to Logic he lights upon it as “ an excellent 
example ”’ of the fallacy of “figure of speech ’’, which, he says, “ arises 
through the ambiguous force of some verbal inflexion, which is wrongly 
alleged to imply in one case what it really implies in others”. He sets 
forth his case against Mill’s reasoning in this way : “ He is trying to prove 
that the chief good, or one thing desirable, is pleasure. [That step of Mill’s 
argument really follows the quoted passage, in which he endeavours only 
to lead into his further proof that happiness, or pleasure, is @ good, one 
genuine desirable.] ... But visible, audible mean what can be seen or 
heard ; whereas Mill is trying to prove that happiness ought to be desired, 
or is the thing worth desiring. Yet the termination -able or -ible must be 
taken to have the same force in the words desirable as in audible or visible 
if the argument is to have any force at all; and the only thing shown is 
that men can desire happiness : which was never in question ”’.® 

We may for the present take this as the paradigm of one kind of attack 
upon Mill’s argument—the kind depending upon finding within it an in- 
formal logical fallacy. That is a charge of such seriousness that it must 
really be accounted a scandal. Mill, himself expert in the traditional logic 
and therefore also in the traditional theory of fallacies, having come to 
what Joseph correctly recognizes as “a critical point of his argument ”’, 
is supposed to fall into the kind of trap a competent beginner should know 
how to avoid. Or, as Moore puts it when he too finds a fallacy less special 
than the one he chose to call ‘ naturalistic ’, ‘‘ Well, the fallacy in this step 
is so obvious, that it is quite wonderful how Mill failed to see it. The fact 
is that ‘ desirable ’’ does not mean ‘ able to be desired ’ as ‘ visible’ means 
‘able to be seen’ ”’, etc., etc.® 

Critics who take this tack must find a farcical irony in Mill’s citing a 

‘Utilitarianism, ch. IV, p. 32 (Everyman ed.) ; italics added. 

5Ch. XXVII, sect. 6. 

*Op. cit., p. 67. 
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remarkably similar instance in his own discussion of the Fallacia Figurae 

Dictionis : 
The following is a Stoical argument taken from Cicero, De Finibus, 
book the third : ‘‘ Quod est bonum, omne laudabile est. Quod autem 
laudabile est, omne honestum est. Bonum igitur quod est, honestum 
est’’. Here the ambiguous word is laudabile, which in the minor 
premise means anything which mankind are accustomed, on good 
grounds, to admire or value ; as beauty, for instance, or good fortune ; 
but in the major it denotes exclusively moral qualities.’ 

So far, then, the evidence against accepting a condemnation of the 
argument on the ground that it contains an elementary logical fallacy is 
of the puniest, but still worth noting. Mill was at a critical point of his 
argument and cannot have been unaware of it, and he was, or had been, 
quite conscious of the kind of error he is accused of committing. These 
considerations ought at least to lead us to investigate the supposed error 
more thoroughly. 

Since around the turn of the century, when Mill was held up to scorn 
on this point and others in the logic of his ethics by Bradley, Moore, and 
Joseph, the tendency has, however, been to take the fallacious character 
of the argument more and more for granted. Professor Karl Britton, in 
his recent study of Mill’s philosophy, apparently agrees with Joseph and 
with Moore in imputing to him a fallacy of ambiguity ; and he does so 
without condescending to a careful analysis of the argument. A sense of 
history, and presumably also of fair play, compels him, however, to explain 
Mill’s failing in this matter as inherited. 

It is not enough to see that Mill confuses ‘can be desired’ with 
‘ought to be desired’. There is at least a hundred years of history 
behind this blunder. Mill confused the two because he was brought 
up in a tradition which never was quite willing to distinguish them. 
He is speaking for Bentham, Hume, and Locke, in this argument : 
he is moved by the conviction that the good must arouse desire, 
and that the only absolutely authentic natural desires are the simple 
organic desires for pleasure or relief from pain.® 

That Mill may be taken as summing up for classic British empiricism 
on this point is quite possibly true ; but what is really important in this 
passage is mostly false. It is not correct to see that Mill confuses ‘ can be 
desired ’ with ‘ought to be desired’. And that so puerile a ‘ blunder’ 
could have escaped the notice not only of Mill but of four generations of 
his philosophical ancestors as well is an allegation even more wonderful, 
even more serious, and consequently perhaps even more deserving of con- 
cern than are those so often directed simply against Mill. But to confine 
our attention to him, has Professor Britton read him correctly when he 

7A System of Logic, Bk. V, ch. vii. 

*John Stuart Mill, p. 50. 
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attributes to him the conviction that the good must arouse desire ? Without 
stopping just now to discuss this at length we may remark that it seems 
at any rate superficially odd that Mill’s saying, in effect, that if anything 
is actually desired by people it is desirable should be viewed as evidence 
of a belief on his part that if anything is desirable it must actually be desired. 
But we shall return to this point. 

As will be clear from what has already been said, Moore readily attacks 
this argument from at least two standpoints. It is hard to keep them quite 
distinct, however, since in Moore’s view both lines of attack converge upon 
a supposed ambiguity. In the first place he would agree with Joseph and 
with Britton that Mill has been taken in by an ambiguity that should not 
really have been one at all, that would never have fooled almost anyone 
else for a moment. (For no one ever really uses the word ‘ desirable’ as 
synonymous with ‘capable of being desired’; it is not easy to think of 
any use that might be served by a word with that meaning, since almost 
anything at all, I suppose, can be desired.) 

But in the second place and more predictably Moore condemns it, or 
exults over it, as a classic case of the ‘ naturalistic fallacy ’. 

. . . the commonest of all views with regard to the meaning of the 
word ‘ good ’, is that to call a thing good is to say that it is desired, 
or desired for its own sake ; and curiously enough this view has been 
used as an argument in favour of [utilitarianism]. . . ; on the ground 
that no man ever desires (or desires for its own sake) anything at all 
except pleasure (or his own pleasure), and that hence, since ‘ good’ 
means ‘desired’, any set of effects which contains more pleasure 
must always be better than one which contains less.°® 

Mill is beyond any question a naturalist in ethics, at least as regards 
his self-conscious official pronouncements. And if naturalism thus implied 
is fallacious, then plainly Mill is a fallacy-monger and among the princes 
of them as far as ethics is concerned. But once that much has been allowed, 
I find it difficult to interpret some of what Moore has to say in this passage 
about Mill’s naturalism. For what Mill is offering us in the argument in 
question is the one proof that anything is desirable, or good—not a definition 
of the word ‘ desirable ’ or of its usual synonym ‘ good’. A definition would 
require an if-and-only-if formulation, and Mill’s proof will not translate 
accurately into such a formulation. This will be seen more easily in the 
discussion below of the analogy itself. 

The ease with which his commentators transform what are clearly ante- 
cedent and consequent propositions for Mill and the frequent reference 
they make to meaning rather than to proof as the relation between the desired 
and the desirable indicate, I think, the prevalence of Moore’s influence. 
Since Mill is a naturalist in ethics it is supposed that when he speaks of the 
desired and the good he must mean to define the good in terms of the desired, 


*Ethics, p. 99. Mill is not mentioned, but the intended reference is pretty clear, 
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since that is the essence of the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’. That Mill commits 
this ‘ fallacy ’ elsewhere—as for example when he reduces the principle of 
utility to the recognition that ‘‘‘ happiness’ and ‘ desirable’ are synony. 
mous terms ’’!°—is perfectly well-known. He could not be even an heretical 
utilitarian otherwise. But it is a mistake to find an instance of the natural. 
istic fallacy—or as Professor Frankena more descriptively puts it, a variety 
of the ‘ definist ’ fallacy—in this proof of desirability ; and though it may 
seem a trifling mistake in view of the fact that the ‘fallacy’ does occur 
repeatedly in his Utilitarianism, still it has led to a great deal of unwarranted 
ridicule of Mill on this point and to the missing of what seems to be an 
otherwise little-emphasized aspect of his thinking about ethics, as I hope 
to show. 
II 

There is a reference on page 51 of Professor Britton’s book to a ‘ defence 
of Mill’ by J. Wisdom in his Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis. If what 
Professor Wisdom has to say in this matter can be considered a defence at 
all, it surely is one that Mill himself would have found exotic. 

According to Professor Wisdom, 

Mill said that the desirable is the desired [did he ?] and he didn’t 
mean all the nonsense he’s been said to mean. He didn’t mean that 
the desirable is what happens to be consciously desired at the moment. 
He meant that it is what is really desired. What is really desired is 
what is desired when all our inclinations towards it are faced and 
not some ignored, including desires not to have a desire for such a 
thing ; in other words, our desire for X is a real desire when all our 
desires for all that is for us in X have been ‘owned’ and 
‘ sifted ’.4! 

Explanations of ‘owned’ and ‘sifted’ follow this passage in Professor 
Wisdom’s text. But it may be easier for now and not altogether incorrect 
to gain a clearer notion of what he intends by comparing this passage with 
another near the end of the same essay. 

. .on page 39 [of his book Science and Ethics, Dr. C. H. Waddington] 

. . says he means ‘if the ethical system is to be derived from the 
nature of the experimental [world] . . . one of the most important 
data is the scientifically ascertained course of evolution’. If it were 
not for the words ‘ scientifically ascertained ’ this might easily mean 
‘ One of the criteria as to what a man or people really want is what 
they tend to get hold of in the end ’ and then it would be right though 
not easily applicable except in simple matters like wine and cars.” 

I take Professor Wisdom to be urging in Mill’s behalf the inadequacy 
of such desires as receive overt or, more particularly, conscious expression 
Utilitarianism, p. 58 n. 
up, 107. 
12Pp. 110-111, 
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to stand alone as evidence for desirability. Such a position, as will appear, 
was almost certainly not held by Mill. Yet there are aspects of these remarks 
—like the criterion for genuine desire suggested in the second passage— 
that would have lent strength to Mill’s position as I interpret it. But this, 
too, can be made clearer in what follows. 

The defence of Mill offered by Professor Hall in the article cited above 
is of course far more thorough and systematic than that suggested by Pro- 
fessor Wisdom. Hall divides Mill’s proof into three steps, which he calls 
1A, 1B, and 2. Only the first of these concerns us at present. Regarding 
that first step Professor Hall states it as “final and quite unassailable ” 
that it cannot be interpreted as an attempt at a strict deduction. The use 
of the analogy should have made that much obvious, but the criticisms of 
Moore, Bradley, and the rest have shown how far from clear is even the 
obvious in Mill for preconvinced anti-utilitarians. In general, Professor 
Hall’s strictures against Mill’s critics seem to be perfectly correct, and what 
he says in Mill’s favour is also correct, I think, though it is not nearly so 
strong or far-reaching as he might have made it. His version of Mill’s intent 
in step 1A, the analogical argument, is phrased as follows : 

A theory that sets up, as ends desirable in themselves (i.e., good, 
not simply capable of being desired), states of affairs that nobody 
ever desires is just being academic and unrealistic.’* 

That is true, as far as it goes. But I am sure that there is a great deal 
more to be found in that argument, just as true and much more interesting. 


il 


Since Mill’s argument is analogical, we may take the seemingly strongest 
point made against it to be that the sameness supposed to warrant the 
analogy is linguistic, or perhaps even orthographic, only. The analogy as 
Mill gives it is founded upon sketches of the proofs for visibility and for 
audibility, but we may confine ourselves to the first of these without im- 
pairing the argument. 

“The only proof capable of being given that an object is visible, is that 
people actually see it’. In other words, If anything is actually seen by 
people, it is visible ; not If anything is visible, it is actually seen by people. 
For, transposing the first version we obtain, If anything is invisible, it is 
not actually seen by people, which is clearly true ; whereas the transposition 
of the second reads, If anything is not actually seen by people, it is invisible, 
which is at best a very unusual doctrine. 

In this as in the analogous formulae about the desired and the desirable 
the key words are ‘ people’ and ‘ actually’. Momentarily disregarding its 
role in Mill’s argument, let us examine this formula about the seen and 
the visible in order to determine the meaning of ‘ people ’ in its occurrence 
there. 


=P. 9. 
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Obviously ‘ people ’ does not mean all people. 

Can it indifferently denote any one person? Can it, that is to say, be 
considered synonymous with ‘someone’? But that includes the hallucin. 
ator, for example ; and while for some purposes we might want to group 
his visual experiences too under the term ‘ seeing’, we should hardly take 
his visually altogether unverifiable report as a “ proof” that some object 
is visible. 

Presumably, then, we are safe in saying that neither all people nor merely 
any given individual person is what is meant by ‘ people’ in this formula. 

It is much more likely that it is the majority of seeing persons that is 
meant. For the sake of convenience we may abbreviate ‘ majority of seeing 
persons’ to ‘normal observer’. It seems plain that when, for example, 
it is said that Sirius is visible in the night sky of the Northern Hemisphere 
in winter, what is meant is that it is actually seen then and there by most 
people who know how to look for it and who do so. The normal observer, 
given a star-chart and a clear northern winter night, sees Sirius if he wants 
to. It may be, then, that it is the interested normal observer that is meant. 

But might the word ‘ people’ in the formula possibly mean the acutest 
observer ? If we are asked how many visible stars there are in the Pleiades 
the answer might be that it depends upon the observer, though the same 
sense is conveyed by an answer of this sort: “Six or seven; but some 
exceptionally keen-sighted person claims to have seen eight or even nine ”. 
Of course the visual experiences of the acutest observer also furnish problems 
of verification to the normal observer ; but what the acutest observer sees, 
unlike what is seen by the hallucinator, is almost always sooner or later 
available for the normal observer’s sight as well. He may require special 
instruments, or he may need to take the time to move closer to the object, 
or to learn just what it is he’s to look for, but the eventual coincidence of 
his report on the visible object with the previous report of the acutest 
observer is, after all, just what distinguishes the keen-sighted from the 
hallucinators. The usual course, or, at any rate, a cautious course, would 
be to take as proven to be visible those objects that are actually seen both 
by the normal observer and by the acutest observer, where ‘ acutest ’ need 
mean no more than does ‘ abnormal’ until such corroboration takes place. 

What meaning could be attached to the designation ‘least acute ob- 
server ’ is not clear ; and in any case the notion of the least acute observer 
is not of much use in proving that an object is visible in any ordinary sense. 

Our results so far might then give us the following reading of the for- 
mula : If anything is actually seen both by the normal observer and by 
the acutest observer, it is visible ; or, less conservatively : If anything is 
actually seen by the normal observer, it is visible. 

Now, what is meant here by ‘ actually seen’? Since it is a proof that 
is at issue, we should certainly expect the data to be characterized by some 
kind of public availability, to constitute evidence in the usual sense. This 
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does not limit the seeing to seeing that is conscious to the extent that it 
might be the subject of a report—“ I see a red patch on the left and a blue 
one on the right ”—but some overt action on the observer’s part is called 
for if a proof is to result. When we look for our pen and fail to find it in a 
place where, we are later told by others, it lay in “ plain sight ’’, we seem 
perfectly justified in saying that we did not actually see it. No doubt light 
reflected from it did strike our retina, and there may be ready psychological 
explanations of just why we only saw it and did not recognize it, why we 
failed to see it actually. But whatever ‘ actually seen’ does mean, it must 
be other than this unrecognized encountering if it is to serve as the index 
of visibility. And while other forms of overt behaviour than speech or the 
deliberate grasping or avoidance of an object are easy to imagine and would 
surely do as well as they, the modification of ‘see’ by ‘ actually’ must 
convey overtness of reaction, whatever else. 

What of mistakes? We have already mentioned the hallucinator’s 
error—deeming something visible that is not in fact so—but what of our 
reaching for the rose we see and grasping a nettle instead ? Can that overt 
act be considered a proof that the nettle was as visible as the rose? Or 
more fundamentally, more fairly, does it indicate that the nettle was actually 
seen? If the reaching after the rose was preceded by an exclamation of 
delight and the touching of the nettle followed by a cry of pain, we put it 
down to subnormal eyesight or unusually poor eye-hand co-ordination. 
And if the admiring child reaches out to stroke the flame, he shows that he 
sees the moving colours and feels the warmth and appreciates all that, and 
he shows just as plainly that he does not foresee the pains of being burnt and 
reprimanded. Surely in such cases we do not want to have to say that it was 
the nettle, not the rose, that was actually seen, since it was what was grasped ; 
or that searing and scolding were visible to the child because that was what 
he got. In the first case the thing seen was through inadvertence not the 
thing reacted to ; and in the second case the character of the thing seen was 
misjudged, so that the reaction to it was abnormal. 

It is perhaps needless to say, but, for the purposes of appreciating the 
analogical argument, essential to bear in mind that considerations very 
similar to these apply in certain cases involving desiring and the desirable. 

A final formulation of the relation between seeing and the visible can 
now be proposed : If anything is seen in such a way as to occasion some overt 
reaction on the part of the normal observer, and that reaction later proves 
to have been normal for the thing in question, then that thing is visible. 
This, it is hoped, is an accurate analysis of the visibility-criterion offered 
by Mill in the basis for this analogical argument. 

If it is so, and if Mill’s argument is framed on a reasonably close analogy, 
then the following formulation of his desirability-criterion is, mutatis mu- 
tandis, also correct : If anything is desired in such a way as to occasion some 
overt reaction on the part of the normal desirer, and that reaction proves 
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to have been normal for the thing in question, then that thing is desirable. 

Certainly it cannot surprise anyone to find in Mill this staunchest kind 

of support for democracy. The principle of utility, he says, 
is a mere form of words without rational signification, unless one 
person’s happiness, supposed equal in degree (and with the proper 
allowance made for kind), is counted for exactly as much as another’s, 
Those conditions being supplied, Bentham’s dictum, “ everybody 
to count for one, nobody for more than one”, might be written 
under the principle of utility as an explanatory commentary." 

In the present formula, as similarly in the one about the seen and the 
visible, the crucial questions are how to determine that actual desiring is 
taking place and how to determine the content of the actual desires of the 
normal desirer. Ideally, both questions are answered simultaneously in 
the democratic process—in votes, in newspaper circulations, in letters to 
governmental representatives, in purchases, in vocational choices, ete. 
Almost all of these and other occasions for overt registration of desire are 
instances of more or less forced choice, but, again ideally, over the long run 
the democratic process broadly conceived allows for the registration of 
desires at least for different alternatives in the forced choices, if not very 
often for less stringent conditions of choice. 

The further the analogues are compared in different respects, the more 
striking becomes the analogy. Just as there are many kinds of visible 
objects, so are there many kinds of desirables : 

Utilitarians are quite aware that there are other desirable possessions 
and qualities besides virtue, and are perfectly willing to allow to all 
of them their full worth. 
. . . desirable things . . . are as numerous in the utilitarian as in 
any other scheme. . . .!¢ 
So it is not quite right to think of Mill’s argument as applying only to the 
desirable as identifiable with the good, unless in the broadest sense of ‘ good ’. 

The role of the radicals of the political right or left, the role of the avant- 
garde in the arts, of the teacher, of the moral or religious hero, of the intel- 
lectual—of any of society’s recalcitrants—is similar in the case of desire 
and the desirable to the role of the keen-sighted (or of the hallucinator) in 
the case of sight and the visible, one possible difference of major importance 
being that the democratic thesis demands a constantly ongoing selective 
adoption by the normal desirer of the goals of his more volatile, more gifted 
fellows. That is to say, a belief in genuine progress is a prerequisite for 
acceptance of Mill’s argument here. He himself shows this in another context 
in the opening pages of Utilitarianism : 


MU tilitarianism, p. 58. 
Ibid., p. 18. 
16 Jbid., p. 6, 
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A being of higher faculties . . . can never really wish to sink into 
what he feels to be a lower grade of existence.!” 

But without proceeding further in the enjoyable work of following out 
the ramifications of the analogy we may summarize for a moment what we 
take to be Mill’s position in this way : There is no means of determining 
what is good or beautiful or right except by consulting people’s desires. 
It makes no sense to say that there can be anything good or beautiful or 
right that would over the longest conceivable run not come to be desired 
by the normal desirer ; but it is something altogether different, and almost 
certainly true, to say that there are at any given moment desirables that 
the normal desirer fails to desire—or even that are not desired by anyone. 
This needs emphasis. It is easy to misinterpret Mill on this point when, 
for example, he says that 

if human nature is so constituted as to desire nothing which is either 
not a part of happiness or a means of happiness, we can have no 
other proof, and we require no other, that these are the only things 
desirable.!® 
It might look as if he were saying here that the desirable is what is desired 
and nothing more. But what he says in fact is, of course, that if nothing 
can be desired other than happiness, then happiness is the only possible good, 
the only possible desirable. To be capable of being desired is a necessary 
though certainly not a sufficient condition of desirability. To be desired 
is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition of desirability, unless the 
desire is on the part of the normal desirer, in which case the desire is suf- 
ficient, is evidential, for desirability. But even this is true strictly only over 
the longest possible run. The infinite series of actual desires converges 
on the desirable. 

As Peirce was later to say of the truth that it was the “ opinion which is 
fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate’, so Mill might 
consistently be made to say that the good, or the desirable, is the object or 
set of objects that are fated to be ultimately desired in common by all 
who have desires—is what the whole community of desirers, or the normal 
desirer, will come eventually to desire. The likelihood is, of course, that in 
both cases we shall have to content ourselves with an approach that turns 
out to be asymptotic, an approximation to a standard. 

The identification of the good, or the desirable, in the preceding para- 
graph raises a question about the status of a non-hedonistic—in this case 
what might be called a ‘ conatistic "—utilitarianism. Professor Albert Ham- 
mond states this question in a recent paper entitled ‘“‘ Euthyphro, Mill, 
and Mr. Lewis ”’ : 

However often mistakenly, men presume a reason, a differentiation 
in the object when they strive, wish, long for, desire. . . . Desire 


17P. 8, italics added. 
18Ibid., p. 36. 
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may in part be caused, as thirst is caused by inner dryness. But 
normally desire is in part the outcome of the discernment of a state 
of affairs, inner or outer, and of another imagined state of affairs as 
desirable. If desire be kept in its purely descriptive role, then an ethics 
founded on it will be, for all its “‘relativism’’, an ‘‘ absolute ”’ doctrine. 
As in the case of all absolute doctrines it will confront the other 
Socratic question, ‘‘ Why is this good?”’. If knowledge be admitted 
into the ground of desire, then that which is discerned in the object 
as ground of the desire must be allowed to be good as differentiated 
from that which might have been discerned as the ground of 
aversion.!® 

In a conatistic utilitarianism (which is of course not Mill’s) anything is 
admissible into the ground of desire, for the nature of the ground of desire 
is not at issue. No definition of ‘ desirability ’ or of ‘ goodness’ is offered. 
That something is desirable can be proved, if only provisionally. What it is 
for something to be desirable, what in it or in desirers produces the desire 
for it, is a question that may or may not admit of a single answer. But 
even if it should be a decidable question, still the business of making ever 
more efficient responses to that question need not be the concern of ethics 
as a science of practice. Perhaps this amounts to what Professor Hammond 
calls keeping desire “ in its purely descriptive role ”’. 

In the light of the discussion so far let us take a last look at the classic 
objection to the logic of Mill’s argument, this time in a statement of it by 
G. E. Moore : 

If ‘ desirable ’ is to be identical with ‘ good’, then it must bear one 
sense ; and if it is to be identical with ‘ desired’, then it must bear 
quite another sense. And yet to Mill’s contention that the desired 
is necessarily good, it is quite essential that these two senses of 


‘ desirable ’ should be the same. If he holds they are the same, then . 


he has contradicted himself elsewhere ; if he holds they are not the 
same, then the first step in his proof of Hedonism is absolutely 
worthless.”° 
There is no question but that Mill’s usage of ‘ desirable ’ is synonymous 
for him with ‘ good’ (although, as we have remarked, there is nothing in 
his argument that depends upon our acceptance of this usage)—‘‘ for what 
is the principle of utility, if it be not that ‘ happiness’ and ‘ desirable ’ are 
synonymous terms?” But it seems strange that the question should even 
be raised as to whether or not ‘ desirable’ is synonymous with ‘ desired ’ in 
that same formula. Of course it is not. He is no more defining ‘ desirable ’ 
than he was defining ‘ visible’ but is instead, as he plainly says, offering 
the only proof that anything is desirable, or, on his view, good. And it 
certainly is not essential to Mill’s contention that ‘ desired’ and ‘ good’ 
should have their meanings united under ‘desirable’. Far from it ; for if 


Journal of Philosophy, vol. XLIX (1952), p. 384. 
Principia Ethica, pp. 67-68. 
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that were the case, his formula would be either trivially true or empirically 
a patent falsehood, and nothing like a proof. 

At the end of the passage just cited Moore correctly refers to the argu- 
ment under consideration as “ the first step in [Mill’s] . . . proof of Hedon- 
ism”. But this first step is not itself connected except accidentally with 
traditional hedonism. It is possible to take human desires and aversions 
as criteria for right and wrong without finding oneself committed to the 
further thesis that it is always pleasure (or anything else) that is desired 
and always pain (or anything else) that is shunned. A purely conatistic 
utilitarianism is a perfectly consistent position and the one I am concerned 
with exploring in a preliminary fashion in this paper. 

It seems very likely that Moore’s scorn of Mill’s efforts in this argument 
is closely akin to his feeling about Bradley’s ‘‘ Time is unreal”. In the 
1917 paper ‘‘ The Conception of Reality ’’ Moore was to say : 

I do think it is possible that part of what Mr. Bradley is asserting 
may be something which no unsophisticated person would think 
of expressing in the same way, and I will admit, therefore, that he 
does not, very likely, mean by “ Time is unreal ”’ merely what other 
people would mean by this phrase, but something else as well. What, 
however, I cannot help thinking is that, even if he means something 
more, he does mean what ordinary people would mean as well : that 
what they would mean is at least a part of his meaning.”* 

The mixture of technical and ordinary usages in a single formula, or 
even the compression of them in a single word, is, as Mr. Paul has pointed 
out in his discussion of Moore in The Revolution in Philosophy, useful “ in 
starting metaphysics’, but is furthermore “ the very curse which analytic 
discrimination had originally been brought in to cure ”’.*4 

But the merits of that case, however considerable, need not be considered 
now ; for in the passage in question Mill is guiltless of that kind of mixture 
or compression. The word ‘ desirable’ is being used in one sense only, and 
that one its ordinary sense. 

But Moore raises another, possibly more serious, objection on page 102 
of his Ethics in connection with his supposed discovery of the naturalistic 
fallacy in the argument. 

“ Of course ”, he says, ‘“‘it may be held . . . that, as a matter of fact 
anything whatever which is desired, always is intrinsically good.” 

Yes, this is, with minor but significant alterations, what we have to claim 
for Mill—that if anything is, as a matter of fact, desired in such a way as 
to occasion some overt reaction on the part of the normal desirer, and that 
reaction proves to have been normal for the thing in question, then that 
thing is desirable. Whether or not we should want to go on to say that 
that thing is then as well intrinsically good is a further question not really 
here at issue and probably to be answered negatively if at all. 

"! Philosophical Studies, p. 208. 

"Pp. 64-65. 
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“ But ”’, Moore goes on, “ that is not the question. We are not disputing 
for the moment that this may be so as a matter of fact. All that we are trying 
to show is that, even if it is so, yet, to say that a thing is intrinsically good 
is not the same thing as to say that it is desired : and this follows absolutely, 
if even in a single case, a man believes that a thing is desired and yet does 
not believe that it is intrinsically good ”’. 

While we do not say that ‘intrinsically good’, or, preferably, ‘ desir. 
able ’, is synonymous with ‘ desired ’, having maintained a contrary position 
throughout this discussion, what Moore says at the end of that passage may 
nevertheless at first seem damaging even to that contrary position. But 
if we are consistent supporters of the democratic thesis implied in Mill's 
argument and stated in this paper, we shall have no recourse other than to 
state that it is strictly incredible that a thing be desired by the human 
majority (we cannot limit the community of desirers in this case any more 
than we do the community of observers in the analogue) and be at the same 
time undesirable, or even indifferent. Whether or not in determining this 
majority we ought as well to count the votes of the dead, as Santayana 
suggests, is really an academic question. We always do so to varying large 
extents, whether we know it or not. And I think that surprisingly often 
the same can be said of the votes of the yet-to-be-born. But in any case we 
cannot consistently with the democratic thesis disenfranchise any segment 
of the contemporary human population. The voice of any given people at 
any moment of time is not to be confused with the voice of the god that is 
all peoples throughout all times. 

I know that in defending Mill I have also extended him and even departed 
from him, but not, I hope, in ways that he might not himself have gone, 
was not already going. There are, moreover, traditionally important ques- 
tions of ethics other than the social-political ones alluded to in this paper 
that are fitted by Mill into his utilitarianism. I do not now want to assume 
the responsibility of defending Mill’s analogical argument in applications to 
cases that call for relatively private value-judgments on the part of relatively 
isolated individuals. I doubt that such cases can be fitted under the formula 
given here without considerable further elaboration and development of a 
sort that might very well take us even further from the actual position 
held by Mill. But that historical consideration is unimportant in this con- 
text, and such elaboration and development should not yet be dismissed 
from possibility 

What I believe I have extracted from the difficulties of Mill’s argument 
is a hard saying but a true one ; the one on which developments in social and 
political ethics will have to proceed until self-government is no longer what 
Santayana calls “‘ the tragedy of those who do as they wish, but do not get 
what they want ”’. 

NorMAN KRETZMANN 


The Ohio State University. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF HUMAN GOOD 


In his article A Fallacy in Aristotle’s Argument about the Good (PQ, 
Vol. 7, No. 29) Mr. Glassen charges Aristotle with confusing the notion of 
the goodness of with the notion of the good of, and suggests a verbal origin 
for the confusion. A further examination of Aristotle’s conceptions, however, 
might render his reasoning less fallacious, though at the same time more 
remote from our ways of thinking. The main conceptions involved are those 
of e¥Saipovia (well-being), td &pictov (the supreme good) and dpert (virtue). 

e¥Saipovia is usually translated ‘happiness’, but this rendering suggests 
a glow of contentment, whereas the Greek word means having a good genius, 
i.e. prosperity or welfare, in other words not the feeling of well-being but 
the condition of well-being. That this is Aristotle’s conception is plain 
from his statement (EN 1095a18) that while people all agree that the highest 
of all goods achievable by action is evSaipovia, they disagree on what it is, 
giving various answers such as pleasure, wealth and honour. If evSaipovia 
meant the feeling of well-being and not the state of well-being, the statement 
would be absurd, and we should be driven to the desperate remedy, which 
I recall being adopted by H. A. Prichard in his lectures on Moral Obligation, 
of declaring that what Aristotle ought to have said was that people dis- 
agreed on the proximate condition of happiness, i.e. on what directly pro- 
duces happiness. What Aristotle is saying, however, is that people offer 
different answers to the question, What constitutes human well-being ? 

Goodness is, in general, coming up to standard. The supreme good 
(td &piotov) is thus what comes up to the supreme standard. On Aristotle’s 
view every endeavour aims at some good (1094a1), and so the supreme good 
is for him the object of man’s ultimate aim, granted that there is such an 
aim (1097a29). Not having the modern notion of human life as self-con- 
structive and so making up its aims as it proceeds, he treats as exhaustive 
alternatives either there being one ultimate aim to which all other aims are 
subordinate, or else everything being desired for the sake of something else, 
and he rejects the second as entailing an infinite regress (1094a18). On 
looking round he finds nothing to fit the specification of the supreme good 
except well-being, which is always pursued for its own sake and never for 
the sake of anything else (1097b1). Then remarking that the identification 
of well-being and the supreme good is perhaps a platitude, he attempts to 
elucidate more clearly what well-being is, and finally reaches the conclusion 
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that human good (16 dv@pa@tivov &yaédv) consists of rational activity con- 
forming with virtue or the ultimate virtue (1098a17). Now there is this 


difference between a man’s good and a man’s goodness, that the first is | 


what comes up to the standard of human existence, and the second is his 
coming up to the standard of human conduct. Human good and human 
well-being are thus convertible terms, which explains why Aristotle substi- 
tutes the former term for the latter in his elucidation of the latter. 

dpett) (virtue) is conceived by Aristotle as an accomplishment. This is 
patent not only from his distinction between moral virtue and intellectual 
virtue and from his inclusion of the social graces of affability (p:Aia) and 
wit (the character of the evtpéredos) in his inventory of moral virtues along 
with such qualities as bravery, generosity and honesty, but above all from 
his very analogy between the good man and the good guitarist. He thinks 
that just as a fine (oTrovSaios) guitarist is one who does well the job or function 
({pyov) of playing the guitar, so a fine man is a man who does well the job 
of human life, a man who gives a good performance of the job of human life. 
Eliminating what is common to other forms of life as well, Aristotle leaves 
himself with rational activity as the peculiar job of human life. 

Aristotle’s final argument, stripped of its explanations and repetitions, 
is this : if man’s job is rational activity, and a good man’s job is the same 
job, only well done, then human good (i.e. human well-being) proves to be 
rational activity performed in a virtuous manner. While what follows from 
the premisses alone, as Mr. Glassen points out, is merely that human good- 
ness consists of acting virtuously, we have to bear in mind also Aristotle’s 
earlier statement that in the case of what has a job or function, the good 
and the well depend on the job or function. The digestive system is in good 
condition when it is functioning properly, and a guitarist’s being in good 
form is his playing well. So if human goodness consists of giving a good 
performance, of performing rational activity to perfection, Aristotle is 
entitled to infer that human well-being consists of performing rational 
activity to perfection, of displaying rational accomplishment. Yet while we 
recognize being in good form as the same as acting in an accomplished man- 
ner, we do not recognize acting in an accomplished manner as the same as 
acting morally. 

In short, what is alien to us in Aristotle’s reasoning seems to be no mere 
verbal mix-up between human goodness and human good, but his conception 
of human goodness as virtuosity or accomplishment, whereas we think of 
it, or at any rate reckon with the thought of it, as readiness to comply 
with moral law. 


A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 
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A NOTE ON KANT’S THIRD CRITIQUE 


There is no commonly accepted interpretation of Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. In particular, there is no common agreement as to whether 
Kant pursues a single unbroken line of argument in this work, and, if he 
does, what that line of argument is. The purpose of this note is to draw 
attention to the Preface, where Kant sketches the problems of the entire 
work.! I will first quote the sentences from the Preface which state the 
problems of the Third Critique, and then list these problems. Finally, I 
will briefly discuss each of these problems. I believe this will help to clarify 
the argument and conclusions of the entire work. 

“We may readily gather, however, from the nature of the faculty of 
judgment (whose correct employment is so necessarily and universally 
requisite that it is just this faculty that is intended when we speak of sound 
understanding) that the discovery of a peculiar principle belonging to it 

. must be a task involving considerable difficulties. For this principle 
is one which must not be derived from a priori concepts, seeing that these 
are the property of the understanding, and judgment is only directed to 


_ their application. It has, therefore, itself to furnish a concept, and one from 


which, properly, we get no cognition of a thing, but which it can itself employ 
as a rule only—but not as an objective rule to which it can adapt its judgment, 
because, for that, another faculty of judgment would again be required to enable 
us to decide whether the case was one for the application of the rule or not.’ 
These sentences state the first and most general problem encountered by 
a theory of judgment. 

“Tt is chiefly in those estimates that are called aesthetic, and which 
relate to the beautiful and sublime, whether of nature or of art, that one 
meets with the above difficulty about a principle (be it subjective or objec- 
tive). This sentence raises the question whether aesthetic judgments 
are rule-governed, and says that the general difficulty about judgment is 
most apparent in the case of judgments about beauty and sublimity. 

“Logical estimates of nature, however, stand on a different footing. 
They deal with cases in which experience presents a conformity to law in 
things, which the understanding’s general concept of the sensible is no 
longer adequate to render intelligible or explicable, and in which judgment 
may have recourse to itself for a principle of the reference of the natural 
things to the unknowable supersensible, and, indeed, must employ some 

1The Critique of Judgment. Translated with Analytical Indexes by James Creed 
Meredith. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. 3-7. 

20p. cit., p. 5, italics mine. 

*Ibid, 
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such principle, though with a regard only to itself and the knowledge of 
nature.’’* In these sentences Kant asserts that judgment (as distinct from 
sensation, understanding, and reason) plays a necessary and important 
role in science, since in some cases (presumably Kant is thinking of living 
things) nature displays a kind of lawfulness or regularity other than the 
general lawfulness of nature. 

“For in these cases, the application of such an a priori principle for 


the cognition of what is in the world is both possible and necessary, and withal | 


opens out prospects which are profitable for practical reason.”’® This sentence 

links the presence of a special kind of lawfulness in nature, comprehensible 
only to judgment, with ethics. 

These sentences can be said to contain the following list of problems: 

I. Is judgment, in general, a rule-governed activity? If there are rules 

of judgment, are they objective (true or false) or only subjective (correct 

or incorrect in some weaker sense than truth or falsity)? If they are 


only subjective, and therefore neither true nor false, how can judgment | 


play an indispensable role in knowledge ? 
II. Are aesthetic judgments cognitive or non-cognitive ? 

III. Must science employ the concept of a special order or lawfulness, 
distinct from the lawfulness entailed by the concept of nature ? Does 
the use of such a concept give us knowledge of the way our nature (as 
against other possible natures) is constructed, i.e. knowledge of things 
in themselves ? 

IV. Are assertions about things in themselves made on ethical grounds 
confirmed by science ? 

1. The general problem of the Critique of Judgment is to find a principle 
peculiar to judgment. But as Kant immediately points out, there is a 
perplexity in such an inquiry. The perplexity is that judgment is concerned 
with relating concepts to non-conceptualized experience. It is knowing 
how to apply rules, or how to extract rules from cases. But an instance of 
judgment cannot itself be an instance of applying a rule to a case. If this 
were so, judging would be applying a rule of judgment to a case, the case 
being a rule and an immediate experience. This would be a case of judging, 
and so, by hypothesis, would require a third rule, and a third instance of 
judging, and so on indefinitely. The perplexity, then, is that either (1) 
judging is rule-governed, in which case no actual instances of judging exist, 
since an infinite number would have to have taken place first, or (2) judging 
is not rule-governed, in which case it is an uncontrolled hit-or-miss activity, 
not deserving to be called cognitive. 

The perplexity might be resolved, Kant suggests, by distinguishing 
objective and non-objective rules. A non-objective rule would not be a 
true statement which the judger has to understand and then assert as true, 


‘Op. cit., p. 6. 
5Tbid 
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but only a criterion or decision procedure. Instead of a statement like “ x 
is a man if and only if x has properties a, b, c, etc.”’, a rule of judgment 
might be like the statement “ properties a, b, c, etc., are to be taken as 
sufficient reason for applying the concept ‘human’ to something having 
those properties’. Further, however, a rule of judgment might be non- 
objective in the sense that it might be a kind of procedure which cannot 
be articulated, communicated, and learned, but can only be illustrated 
and practised. 

If a rule of judgment is non-objective in both the above senses, two 
questions arise. First, how is any kind of theory of judgment possible, if 
the rules of judgment cannot be articulated and communicated ? Second, 
why isn’t it possible and desirable to eliminate or at least minimize the role 
of judgment in thought—at least in thought which is concerned with dis- 
covering truth? The total elimination of judging should be possible and 
desirable if it is assumed that the rules of judgment are not only neither 
true nor false, but are not even linked in any way with what is true. In 
other words, if judgments are governed by purely subjective rules, why 
isn’t judging itself an obstruction to be avoided or cleared away? If a 
theory of judgment is to answer this question, it will have to show that 
even though the rules of judgment cannot be like true statements, and 
perhaps cannot be articulated and learned, they still have some necessary 
connection with objective truth. 

2. A theory of judgment will concern itself first of all with judgments 
about beauty and sublimity in nature and art, according to Kant. His 
reasoning, I believe, is something like the following. Aesthetic judgments 
are continually made, but nobody believes that they are made by applying 
general rules of beauty and sublimity to particular cases. It is, of course, 
possible to suggest such rules, but would any aesthetician claim that know- 
ledge of these rules is a pre-requisite for making aesthetic judgments ? 
Certainly not in the same way that knowledge of ethical standards is needed 
in order to pass judgment on particular actions, or knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of mechanics is needed in order to predict the outcome of collisions 
between physical objects. 

The importance of the above argument, for a theory of judgment, lies 
in its suggestion that aesthetic judgments are governed by rules peculiar 
to the faculty of judgment, and are not governed or influenced by any other 
kind of rule. Aesthetic judgments, in other words, are pure expressions of 
the rules of judgments, unlike ethical and scientific judgments which only 
involve the faculty of judgment in the context of a wider cognitive activity 
(of subjecting desires to reason, or intuitions to concepts). We can expect, 
then, that the rules actually expressed in the aesthetic judgments we con- 
tinually make will be the key to discovering the principle peculiar to judg- 
ment in all its uses. At the same time, the discovery that certain rules are 
used in making aesthetic judgments will establish a science of aesthetics, 
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insofar as such a science is possible. For this reason, the question ‘ what 
are the rules governing aesthetic judgments?’’ must be asked for two 
reasons. First, it must be asked in order to answer the general question 
“is judgment a rule-governed activity, and what are its rules?”’. Second, 
it must be asked in order to answer the special question “‘ are aesthetic 
judgments cognitive or non-cognitive ?”’. 

3. Judgment and its peculiar principle have an indispensable réle to 
play in science, Kant suggests, because nature ‘“ presents a conformity to 
law in things, which the understanding’s general concept of the sensible 
is no longer adequate to render intelligible or explicable . . .”. The need 
for judgment is occasioned by the observed fact that nature, in particular 
living things, displays a kind of order and lawfulness which is not necessitated 
by the kind of order and lawfulness which defines nature. The special 
lawfulness of nature cannot, therefore, be explained by an appeal to the 
meaning of nature and natural law. On the other hand, experience alone 
cannot serve to explain and interpret the special lawfulness of nature, since 
experience alone shows that there is a special kind of lawfulness, but gives 
no insight into the origin and nature of the laws themselves. Here again a 
study of the role of judgment in science will answer two questions. First, 
it will answer the question ‘ are the rules of judgment in any way reflected 
by the laws of nature? ”’. Second, it will answer the question “ what kind 
of lawfulness holds in nature as it is experienced, in contrast to all other 
possible natures ? ”’. 

According to Kant, there is a connection between the special lawfulness 
displayed in nature, and the metaphysical question of the “ reference of 
the natural thing to the unknowable supersensible”’. This connection 
might be illustrated by Leibniz’s idea of a special principle of selection by 
which the actual world was created rather than any other possible world.* 
The scientist’s use of the principle of judgment is closely analogous to the 
use of Leibniz’s concept of ‘ best possible world’ as a principle of selection 
by which this world was selected for creation—a principle which can neither 
be deduced from the concept of ‘a world’ nor derived from and tested by 
experience. The rules of judgment, in short, can be viewed as rules according 
to which nature has been constructed, and they thereby refer beyond nature 
to the supersensible substrate of nature. 

4. In any case, the fact that judgment contributes a special principle 


*Leibniz admits our inability to discover in detail “ les raisons qui l’ont pu mouvoir 
& choisir cet ordre de l’univers ” but he is confident we can know, in general, the rules 
followed. One such rule is simplicity of means, and variety, richness or abundance in 
results. Discours de Metaphysique. Edited by Henri Lestienne. Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin. 1929. Pp. 31-32. Kant, similarly, argues that the rules of 
judgment are exhibited by maxims such as “ nature takes the shortest way "’. Critique 
of Judgment, p. 21. In the First Introduction to the Critique of Judgment Kant calls 
these maxims “ nothing but the transcendental assertion of judgment”. Immanuel 


Kants Werke. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Berlin ; Bruno Cassirer, 1922, Volume V, 
p- 191, 
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to the study of nature re-raises the question of metaphysical knowledge. 
Kant continues to insist that the ‘ supersensible’ is ‘ unknowable’. But 
by discovering that inquiry into nature is governed by certain rules we find 
the way our world differs from other possible worlds, and, as it were, the 
way our world is constructed—according to those and only those rules. 
Granting this is not knowledge going beyond experience, it is cognition in 
some weaker sense. It therefore becomes meaningful to ask how this en- 
larged concept of the supersensible relates to the concept of the super- 
sensible constructed on purely ethical grounds (God, Freedom, Immortality). 
In particular, it becomes possible to ask whether the concept of a special 
lawfulness in nature, contributed by judgment, tends to contribute in any 
way to the interests of practical reason. In non-Kantian language, we can 
ask whether the obligations and expectations concerning human affairs 
based on ethics are reflected or encouraged by nature. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that the problem of the Third 
Critique amounts to the issue of formalism versus non-formalism. By 
formalism, I mean the view that statements and actions are either a-rational 
and uncontrolled, or are determined by rules which can be articulated and 
communicated with precision. The ideal of the formalist would be possession 
of a set of rules which determine the correctness or incorrectness of any 
statement, or any possible action. In the absence of such rules, or to the 
extent that such rules do not exist, argues the formalist, statements and 
actions are uncontrolled and a-rational. (Of course, they might be studied 
as psychological or physical events, and a formalist might argue that as 
such their occurrence is law-governed.) Kant’s thesis in the Critique of 
Judgment is that the dichotomy posed by the formalist is false, since some 
statements are rule-governed, but are not determined by rules which can 
be articulated and learned—at least, not with enough precision to enable 
us to decide statements and actions when we know the rules. The Critique 
of Judgment rejects the formalist dichotomy at the beginning, and explores 
the implications of this denial for aesthetics, science, and ethics. At the 
same time, Kant does not answer this question : how much effort should 
we exert to minimize the réle of judgment in the fields of science and ethics ? 
To what extent is it possible to reduce judgment itself to a mechanical 
procedure, by explicating concepts like ‘simplicity’ or ‘economy in the 
use of means’? Would the elimination of judgment in science and ethics 
have any consequences for aesthetics ? Kant does not consider these ques- 
tions, but I believe they are occasioned by the argument of the Third Critique. 


Roger Hancock 
The Ohio State University. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES 


Time and Modality. By A. N. Prior. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1957. 
Pp. x+ 148. Price 25s). 


According to Professor Prior, though he does not propose to document 
this assertion, it was taken for granted among ancient and medieval logicians 
that (i) tense-distinctions are a proper subject of logical reflection, and that 
(ii) what is true at one time is in many cases false at another time, and vice 
versa (p. 104, ef. p. 8). His own book (the John Locke Lectures at Oxford 
for 1955-56) is an investigation of how best to formalise a ‘ tense-logic ’, 
as he calls it, since he too believes that tense distinctions should be taken 
seriously as an element of logical form. Such an investigation was well 
worth making at the present stage of technical development in mathematical 
logic, and Professor Prior has carried it out in a very lucid and interesting 
way. Indeed, by showing thus what exactly is involved in the conception 
of ‘ tense-logic ’, he has been able to make out what is probably the best 
case possible for it. I hope it will not be taken as in any way derogating 
from the worthwhileness of Professor Prior’s undertaking, or from his 
thoroughness in carrying it out, if I argue that this case is nevertheless 
extremely weak, and that there is a flaw in each of the arguments with which 
Professor Prior defends the need to take tense distinctions seriously as an 
element of logical form. 

I shall consider what I take to be the philosophical essentials of his 
arguments and the simplest kind of case to which each refers rather than 
the mathematical details and the more complicated cases. 

(1) Professor Prior argues (pp. 34 ff., 73 ff., 120) that we must distinguish 
the form ‘ It was not the case that p’ from ‘ It was the case that not p’, 
since when three particular conditions are jointly satisfied a man may truly 
assert the former when it might well be false for him to assert the latter. 
The three conditions are : ‘ p’ is ‘ I exist ’, meaning ‘ There are facts about 
me’; there being no facts about a person at a certain time is taken to be 
itself a fact about him at that time ; and the time referred to is 100 years 
ago. If it were true for me to say that a hundred years ago it was not the 
case that there were any facts about me, not even the fact that there were 
no facts about me, it would be false to say it was the case, or a fact, that 
there were no facts about me then. If this argument is conclusive it follows 
that in formalising such statements we must use some kind of modal calculus. 
For instance, if we have a modal operator P, forming statements out of 
statements (where Pp is to be interpreted ‘It was the case that p’), we can 
have a calculus in which ‘NPp’ is not equivalent to ‘PNp’. 
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This argument collapses either if ‘I exist’ does not mean ‘ There are 
facts about me ’, or if there being no facts about a person at a certain time 
should not be taken as itself a fact about him of logically the same sort ; 
and in fact the argument fails on both counts. On the one hand, it seems 
doubtful if we ever give, or should give, such a meaning to existence-state- 
ments about individuals. For, though there are always facts about a person 
while he exists, there can also be facts about him before his birth or con- 
ception and after his death. Children as yet unborn are often talked about 
by would-be parents or grand-parents, and many people are praised after 
their death more than before it. To deny that being talked about or being 
praised is a fact about a person involves, so far as formalisation is concerned, 
an arbitrary, quasi-metaphysical restriction on the interpretation of a 
calculus’s predicate symbols. On the other hand, it might be objected to 
this that, whatever the meaning of existence-statements, so long as at any 
period there might be no facts about a person we must at least distinguish 
between ‘NPp’ and ‘ PNp’ where ‘p’ is of the form ‘ 29x’ (Professor 
Prior’s analysans for ‘ There are facts about x’). But the answer to the 
objection is that, if we are not careful to distinguish ordinary facts, such as 
being blue-eyed, praised or heterological, from the fact that there are or 
are not such facts, our formalised languages are liable to be vitiated as 
deductive systems by the occurrence of semantical antinomies like the 
Grelling. Professor Prior does not say how his formalised languages avoid 
these antinomies. But if we take any of the usual steps to avoid them we 
cannot regard there being no facts about a person as a fact about him of 
logically the same sort, and Professor Prior’s defence of ‘ tense-logic’ on 
this count collapses. 

(2) Professor Prior is led to his queer analysis of existence-statements 
about individuals in the effort to avoid an assumption that he thinks is 
otherwise made in the ordinary analysis of ‘ It is, has been, or will be the 
case that someone flies to the moon’ as ‘ There is someone who is flying, 
has flown, or will fly to the moon’. He thinks that such an analysis assumes 
“ that all real individuals are sempiternal ’’, and whether or not the assump- 
tion is good physics or metaphysics he is “ sure it is not good logic ” because 
there is no inconsistency in denying that whatever exists at any time exists 
at all times (p. 29 f.). 

Of course, what Professor Prior calls the ‘ sempiternity hypothesis ’ is 
not—stricto sensu—an assumption at all, but a useful method of formalisa- 
tion : by making our variables range over point-instants we can formalise 
temporal determinations, like spatial ones, as predicates. And Professor 
Prior’s argument against this procedure fails through the fallacy of equivo- 
cation. When we interpret a formula ‘ txpryx’ as ‘ There exists a point- 
instant which belongs to the year 2000 and is occupied by a moon-flier’ 
we cannot be using the present-tense form ‘exists’ with any temporal 
reference whatever, because we have deliberately put all temporal deter- 
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mination into the predicate. We do not imply that the point-instant con- 
cerned exists now, in the year 2000, or at any other time, or that it does not 
do so : questions cannot arise about when or how long it exists (in our use 
of ‘ exists ’) but only about the structure of the co-ordinate system by which 
it may be specified. There is no more mystery or metaphysics about this 
timeless use of ‘ exists’ than there is when we say ‘ There exists a number 
greater than 5 and less than 100 which is the number of the sun’s planets ’. 

Not only is Professor Prior’s argument against the alleged ‘ sempiternity 
hypothesis ’ of ordinary logic fallacious, but he fails to notice that his own 
‘ tense-logic ’ carries with it an assumption somewhat similar to that which 
he wrongly accuses ordinary logicians of making. For what are the subjects 
of his temporal truth-evaluations—those things like ‘It is raining’ that 
may be true to-day and false to-morrow? The nearest Professor Prior 
comes to answering this question is to suggest (p. 117) that they are “ sen- 
tences in use” or “something very like” them. It follows that when 
cosmologists, geologists or paleontologists make statements about the remote 
past or the remote future they must, on Professor Prior’s analysis, be saying 
or implying that a certain sentence in use (or something very like it) was or 
will be true at that remote date. But, if there are no language-users at that 
date, no sentence whatever will be in use then (and nothing very like one 
either). So that Professor Prior’s analysis puts every statement about the 
past or future into double jeopardy : each such statement risks falsification 
not only by the facts it purports to describe but also by the non-existence 
of any sentences in use. This kind of double jeopardy can be avoided in 
either of two ways. If we insist on having a ‘ tense-logic’ we must assume 
that some form of discourse is sempiternal ; and perhaps such an assumption 
would have seemed a commonplace to many theologically-minded ancient 
and medieval logicians. Or, if we reject any such assumption, we must 
also reject the idea of ‘ tense-logic’ and fall back on the timeless truth- 
evaluations of ordinary logic. What we can be sure about is that ‘ it is not 
good logic’ to try and have it both ways, as Professor Prior seems to do 
—to adopt a ‘ tense-logic ’’ but to repudiate sempiternity-assumptions. 

It is no use objecting that when Professor Prior uses expressions like 
‘It will be the case that . . .’ he uses them as operators forming statements 
out of statements, so that ‘It will be the case that p’ is not a statement 
about ‘p’ (p. 8 f.) and therefore no assumption is being made about the 
sempiternity of ‘p’. He does indeed use such expressions as operators, not 
as metalinguistic predicates, but the meaning he gives them is such that 
“the future-tense statement is true if and only if the present-tense state- 
ment will be true ”’ (p. 9, Professor Prior’s italics), and these temporal truth- 
evaluations in the sentences expressing his semantic rules cannot be mere 
operators. 

(3) If statements like those already considered are non-extensional in 
character they must stand in as much need of special calculi as do statements 
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about possibilities or necessities and statements involving indirect discourse. 
Professor Prior offers the following argument (p. 69) to show that such 
statements are indeed non-extensional. “‘ Let us suppose that a certain room 
is being used for a meeting of householders from Vernon Terrace, Christ- 
church, that all the householders turn up, and that there are no gatecrashers. 
Then every man in the room will be a householder of Vernon Terrace and 
vice versa ; and by the above [Lesniewski] law of extensionality we could 
infer. . . ‘ If it will be the case that something is a man in this room without 
being a householder of Vernon Terrace, then it will be the case that some- 
thing is a householder of Vernon Terrace without being a householder of 
Vernon Terrace’.” And according to Professor Prior we should then be 
inferring an ‘ obvious falsehood’ from a true premiss, so that the law of 
extensionality cannot apply to such contexts. 

It is not quite clear what time is being referred to. But suppose that 
every point-instant which belongs to the evening of June 1, 1957, and is 
occupied by a person in the room is also occupied by a V.T. householder, 
and every point-instant which belongs to the evening of June 1, 1957, and 
is occupied by a V.T. householder is also occupied by a person in the room. 
There are then two possibilities with regard to the conditional statement 
which according to Professor Prior could be inferred by the law of extension- 
ality from this supposition but which nevertheless might be false when the 
supposition was true. Either it refers, when uttered, to the evening of June 
1, 1957, or it does not. If it does, then according to our supposition its 
antecedent is false, and it is trivially true. If it does not, then our sup- 
position is logically independent of it. In neither case could the law of 
extensionality authorise a false conclusion from the supposition. Hence, 
Professor Prior has not produced any reason for claiming that temporal 
truth-evaluations are non-extensional in character. His mistake here is 
again the fallacy of equivocation. In order to derive the conditional state- 
ment in question from his supposition by the law of extensionality he has 
to treat that statement as referring to, say, June 1, 1957, and in order to avoid 
making the statement, when formalised, trivially true because its antecedent 
is false he has to treat it as not so referring. 

(4) If, when temporal truth-evaluations are iterated as in ‘It was the 
case m + n days ago that it will be the case m days hence that p’, they are 
not reducible to single truth-evaluations as in ‘ It was the case m days ago 
that p’, there will be no hope whatever of eliminating all temporal truth- 
evaluations in favour of timeless ones like ‘It is (timelessly) true that m 
days ago p’. Professor Prior believes that such a reduction can always be 
carried out with iterated spatial truth-evaluations so that ‘It is the case 
n miles away to the left that it is the case n miles away to the right that f’, 
for instance, is equivalent to ‘p here’. But, he argues (pp. 119 f.), such a re- 
duction cannot be carried out for iterated temporal truth-evaluations if 
contingent statements about the future are considered neither true nor 
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false, but indeterminate. Even if it was the case m days ago that p, it might 
not have been true m + m days ago that it was going to be the case 
n days later that p, since m + n days ago the issue might still have been 
indeterminate. This argument rests on the assignment of a third and neuter 
truth-value to future contingents and Professor Prior believes (pp. 94 ff.) 
that ‘‘serious indeterminism’”’ seems to demand a “ logical asymmetry 
between past and future” (though he points out that a two-valued tense- 
logic is also capable of exhibiting this asymmetry).! 

But why should not formal logic aim to be as impartial towards debate 
between determinists and indeterminists as, on Professor Prior’s view, it 
should be towards physical or metaphysical debates about the sempiternity 
of individuals ? Ordinary logic, with its timeless truth-evaluations, is quite 
uncommitted to either side : neither ‘ Any point-instant belonging to a day 
subsequent to the present one is necessarily occupied by whatever occupies 
it’, nor its contradictory, is a thesis of any familiar text-book system. If 
tense-logic tends to beg the question in favour of indeterminism, that is 
hardly a reason for regarding it as ‘ good logic’ even if it is good physics 
or metaphysics. 

In short, unless I have misunderstood these four arguments or overlooked 
some other, stronger argument of Professor Prior’s, the whole case for 
taking tense distinctions seriously as an element of logical form is extremely 
weak. Statements about the past, present and future can be formalised 
perfectly well on the basis of standard non-modal calculi, and the elaborate 
and complicated formalised languages that Professor Prior’s technical 
ingenuity enables him to investigate or construct are at best unnecessary 
for analysing these statements and at worst encumbered with superfluous 
physical or metaphysical assumptions. Indeed, when Professor Prior com- 
plains that ‘“‘ there is too much unconscious theological fantasy in modern 
logic and it needs ‘ de-mythologising ’”’ (p. 50), one cannot help thinking, 
whatever the truth of his complaint, that his own arguments for ‘ tense- 
logic’ hardly fit him to cast the first stone. 

It is perhaps a pity too that Professor Prior does not propose to document 
his assertion that among ancient and medieval logicians it was taken for 
granted that what is true at one time may be false at another. In default 
of such documentation his readers may be inclined to feel that the assertion 
should have been somewhat more qualified. Certainly many logicians 
treated truth-values temporally : Diodorus was one of these (cf. Benson 
Mates, ‘ Diodorean Implication ’, Philosophical Review lviii, 1949, p. 234 
ff.) and so were Ockham, Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Paul of Venice and 
Strodus (but not all of these to the same extent—cf. E. A. Moody, Truth 
and Consequence in Medieval Logic, 1953, note *** on p. 66). But others 


1Professor Prior’s reference for von Wright’s paper ‘“‘ On the Logic of some Axio- 
logical and Epistemological Concepts” in his footnote on p. 122 is not quite right. 
The name of the periodical should be given as Ajatus, not as Eripainus Ajatus : 
‘ eripainos * is Finnish for ‘ offprinted from ’. 
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sometimes did otherwise. For instance, Aristotle’s argument in De Inter- 
pretatione ch. ix that not all propositions are always either necessarily true 
or necessarily false seems to rely on taking some propositions to have an 
inalienably specific time-reference : otherwise he could hardly claim such 
a proposition’s truth-value to be contingent before the event it refers to 
and necessary afterwards. The only changes he seems to envisage are from 
contingent to necessary truth or from contingent to necessary falsehood, 
not from non-modal truth to non-modal falsehood or vice versa. And only 
one event can occasion either change, viz. the event specifically referred to 
by the proposition : Aristotle is not talking about non-modal propositions 
in such a way that each day’s events as they occur can change a non-modal 
proposition’s truth-value on that day. 

A comparatively minor criticism would be that Professor Prior’s ex- 
pression ‘ tense-logic’ is a misnomer. Some languages do not have tense- 
inflections at all, though people speak perfectly well in them about the past, 
present or future ; and in many languages that have tense-inflections these 
sometimes have other functions than reference to the past, present or future. 
Nor does the expression ‘ tense-logic’ march with Professor Prior’s own 
analogue for it ‘ place-logic’ (p. 119). Perhaps ‘logic of temporal truth- 
values ’, or ‘temporal logic’, would be better. 

I should add, because I have written at some length disagreeing with 
Professor Prior’s arguments and conclusions, that I have nevertheless found 
his book very stimulating and feel sure that most philosophers interested 
in problems about formal logic will enjoy reading it. 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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System of Ethics. By Lronarp NeEtson. Translated by NorBert GuTer. 
MAN. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: O.U.P. 1956. 
Pp. xxiii ++ 285. Price 40s). 


Leonard Nelson, one of the best, if not one of the best known, of modern 
German philosophers, was born in 1882 and died in 1927. His major ethical 
work, Vorlesungen iiber die Grundlagen der Ethik, consists of three books, 
the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft (published in 1917), the System der 
philosophischen Rechtslehre und Politik (published in 1924), and the System 
der philosophischen Ethik und Pddagogik (edited from lecture notes by two 
of Nelson’s pupils, and published posthumously in 1932). The volume here 
under review consists of a translation of the first part of this third book. 
I shall begin by summarising Nelson’s ethical doctrine, and shall then pro- 
ceed to discuss some of its more important aspects. 

The System of Ethics consists of two main parts, the theory of duties 
and the theory of ideals. Both have the same principal divisions : (a) formal 
(sub-divided into (i) analytic and (ii) synthetic), and (b) material. 


I. THEeory oF DovTIEs 

(a) Formal (i) Analytic 

This section deals with the question ‘What is the meaning of the 
concept of duty?’ Duty, Nelson holds, is indefinable ; but enough can be 
said about it to distinguish it from other concepts. Duty is, above all, a 
categorical imperative, which restricts a man’s freedom to act as he pleases. 
“The term ‘duty’ expresses a practical necessity, just as does the term 
‘ought’ or ‘ obligation’. A practical necessity denotes here a necessity 
that restricts the agent’s freedom of choice, and hence a restriction based 
upon a law. This restrictive law we call ‘ the moral law’” (p. 42). From 
this notion of restriction, Nelson deduces what he calls the principle of moral 
rigorism : although action contrary to duty (immoral action) has negative 
value, the converse does not hold—no positive value attaches to dutiful 
(moral) action. 


(ii) Synthetic 

We now pass from mere analysis of the concept of duty and the moral 
law to the positive assertion that there is a moral law; i.e. it is asserted 
that there are some rules as to how men ought or ought not to behave, but 
nothing is yet said about the content of those rules. A man’s ability to 
fulfil his duty depends on his readiness to allow his impulses to be controlled 
by his will. This capacity to free ourselves from subjection to whatever 
impulse happens momentarily to be the strongest is what Nelson calls 
‘freedom of will’. It is because moral conduct requires the exercise of this 
freedom that the question of character becomes so important. 
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Two qualities of character are especially stressed. The first is strength 
of character, by which is meant that our actions are independent of ‘ affects ’, 
ie. of violent emotional impulses. The second is spontaneity of character, 
by which is meant that our actions and our wills are independent of the 
force of habit. Character, Nelson insists, so far from being a matter of habit, 
as is sometimes held, calls for freedom from the tyranny of habit. A man 
has character, in the broader sense of the term, when he has both this strength 
and this spontaneity—that is, when his conduct is guided by principles. 
But to have character in the narrower sense (i.e. specifically moral character) 
he must have purity of character as well—that is, the practical rules or 
principles which govern his conduct must not be arbitrary, but must coincide, 
as a result of deliberate choice, with the objective rule laid down by the 
moral law. This does not mean that the only impulses we may follow are 
the directly moral ones, but that we must always scrutinize our impulses 
in the light of our knowledge of our duty and be ready to check any which 
lead us to want to neglect that duty. For a man to have this purity of 
character he must possess the two virtues of moral clarity and moral readi- 
ness, i.e. he must have a correct understanding of what his duty is, and be 
ready to express that understanding in his conduct. Hence, even at this 
stage of the argument, we can deduce a duty to strive for moral clarity, for 
insight into the content of the moral law. 


(6) Material 


The need for this clarity and insight leads to the fundamental question 
of the material theory of duties, ‘ What is the content of the moral law ?’ 
We pass, that is to say, from the discussion of the criteria of morality to 
that of the criteria of rightness ; purity of character is no longer enough. 
What Nelson has to say in answer to this question may be divided into eight 
sections. 

(i) The moral law is restrictive, and issues only negative commands. 
“The moral law rules out, i.e., forbids certain actions toward which an 
impulse is directed’ (p. 88). Hence what is called ‘ moralism ’—the idea 
that it is possible to discover or establish a system of normative moral 
principles sufficient for the positive regulation of men’s lives—cannot be 
valid ; for, since the moral law is merely restrictive, it leaves open the possi- 
bility that an agent may sometimes have a choice between a number of 
morally permissible actions, and in such cases the moral law by itself does 
not give sufficient guidance for action. It tells us what we may not do, 
but does not tell us how to choose between a number of alternatives, none 
of which it forbids. 

(ii) The moral law is formal in the sense that the nature of our duty in 
@ particular case cannot be logically derived from the content of the moral 
law alone. We need to know the particular circumstances of each case 
and apply our knowledge of the moral law to them as a criterion. Hence it 
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is impossible to formulate a moral code, in the sense of a systematic catalogue 
of forbidden types of action. “‘ What the material content of duty is depends 
on circumstances that can be only empirically discovered from case to 
case. . . . Knowledge of these individual circumstances, which characterize 
each case, can never be replaced by any rule of conduct, however detailed ” 
(p. 92). Reliance on a moral code is a way of trying to escape the need of 
studying the particular circumstances and deciding for oneself what one 
ought to do in them—it is to abrogate one’s moral autonomy. 

(iii) Our conduct is morally restricted only when it affects the interests 
of others, as well as our own. The moral law is directed against the diversity 
of judgments which results when a number of persons assess the value of an 
action each from the point of view of his own interest. ‘ Its significance is 
that it restricts the practical possibility, or permissibility, of a given action, 
and hence the satisfaction of a given interest, by the condition that this 
action must be compatible with a regard for the interests of others affected 
by the action” (pp. 97-98). The moral law thus prescribes respect for the 
dignity and rights of others. 

(iv) The question now arises, ‘Which, among a person’s interests, 
deserve to be respected?’ It is obvious that we have no duty to respect 
any interests which violate the moral law ; but there is a further restriction, 
viz. that only ‘ true’, as opposed to ‘ actual’, interests deserve respect. By 
this Nelson means that we ought to guide our conduct by reference to what 
really is in the interest of others who may be affected by it, not by reference 
to what any of them may, perhaps mistakenly, believe to be in his interest. 

(v) Every person per se has equal dignity and equal rights. This is 
Nelson’s version of the Kantian principle of universifiability. “ For what 
this (sc. Kantian law of nature) formula actually implies is that we should, 
in place of the actual choice confronting us, which is a choice between two 
specific actions, make another, mental, choice between two natural laws. 
We ought to choose that action which we would also choose if the maxim in 
favour of which we decide is thereby raised to the status of a natural law” 
(p. 115); i.e. we ought to abstract from the purely numerical difference 
between persons, and work on the principle that, other things being equal, 
our treatment of one person must be the same as our treatment of any other. 

(vi) Our sole duty, then, is to act justly towards others. Just action 
follows either the principle of equity or that of retribution. According to 
the former, we should refrain from actions which interfere with the interests 
of another person, unless our own interest in such actions is preponderant, 
i.e. unless our rights on this occasion deserve more respect than those of the 
others concerned. According to the latter, which applies only when the 
former has been transgressed, we should assent to a disregard of our interests 
equal to the disregard we have shown for the interests of others. 

(vii) All so-called duties to ourselves may be shown to fall strictly in 
the category of duties to others. But these ‘ others’ include non-rational 
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beings as well as rational, animals as well as men. The reason for this is 
that animals, like men, are capable of feeling pleasure and pain and may thus 
be said to have interests. As rational beings, we could not on reflection 
agree to be used as mere means by other beings, simply because they were 
far superior to us in strength and intelligence ; for the same reason we are 
not justified in treating animals as mere means. 

(viii) A group of subsidiary duties is derived from the duty to act justly, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that purposeful action, which is necessary 
for rational beings if they are to secure the greatest possible realization of 
their interests, requires the agent to be able to predict the results of his 
actions and to assess with some accuracy the possibility of success. From 
this arises a need to be able to rely on the behaviour of other people. 

1. The obligation of compatibility. This is the duty to be willing to 
enter into agreements. ‘‘ Men engaged in relations with each other ought 
to be willing to conclude agreements freely delimiting their respective 
spheres of rights” (p. 148). 

2. The obligation of trustworthiness. Language is used in order to 
make known the intentions, and so the future behaviour, of men to one 
another. Hence arises a duty to enable others to depend on one’s statements. 
If we could place no trust in others, we could never engage in purposeful 
action. 

3. The obligation of truthfulness. This follows from 2, and is the duty 
to make our statements correspond with reality, i.e. to tell the truth. 

4. The obligation of faithfulness. This also follows from 2, and is the 
duty to make reality correspond to our statements, i.e. to keep promises. 

It is important to notice that the dependence of the duties of truth- 
telling and promise-keeping on certain propositions about the interests of 
rational beings enables useful conclusions to be drawn in the field of casuistry 
—the prohibition of lying and promise-breaking is not absolute, but is 
subject to a number of easily defined conditions. 


II. THzory oF IDEALS 

(a) Formal (i) Analytic 

An ideal sets a goal for action ; its realization, unlike obedience to the 
moral law, has positive, objective value. It is our task to approximate to 
this goal, although it cannot be our duty to attain it. Hence the task is a 
categorical optative, as opposed to the categorical imperative of duty. 
“An ideal action is preferable only because it is valuable, whereas a moral 
action . . . is valued only because it is moral, i.e., because it is enjoined by 
duty ”’ (p. 166). The norms formulated in the theory of ideals are subordin- 
ated to those formulated in the theory of duties, in the sense that we should, 
and may, pursue ideals only on condition that this pursuit does not involve 
us in disobedience to the moral law, 
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(ii) Synthetic 

The basic proposition here is that there are ideals. This means, not 
that men pursue ideals, which is an obvious empirical truth, but that there 
are objective standards of value, by reference to which any actual ideal of 
value may be judged. From this, and from the proposition that “‘ there is 
no natural law under which the realization of the ideal is either necessary 
or impossible ”’ (p. 170), we can derive the ideal of character, i.e. the ideal 
of putting character to the service of ideals. Ideality of character, like the 
morality of character discussed in the theory of duties, requires both insight 
(into the nature of the ideal) and determination (to exhibit that insight 
in one’s conduct). 

The distinction between duties and ideals allows us to establish the 
necessity to compromise and to understand that it is impossible to achieve 
everything that is valuable. ‘‘ From the standpoint of ethical rigorism one 
would have to reject all compromise on the ground that in some respect it 
is contrary to the ideal. But such inflexibility does not stand the test of 
life ’’ (p. 176). The most valuable action possible in given circumstances 
will not necessarily be the ideally desirable action ; but it is the former, not 
the latter, that a man must set himself to perform. To try to do the latter 
is to surrender the ideal, not to achieve it. 


(6) Material 


The task of the material theory of ideals is ‘“‘ to determine the content 
of the ideal objectively ” (p. 180). This problem cannot be solved in a purely 
logical or empirical manner ; a synthetic a priori proposition is required as 
criterion. 

In one word, the content of the ideal is culture, defined as “ rational 
self-determination or rule of the rationally determined will over life ’’ (p. 
184). This alone involves autonomous activity, in which the reflective will 
is the master, not the servant, of impulse. The pursuit of this ideal aims 
at making the proposition ‘ Man is a rational animal’ actually, as well as 
potentially, true. If we now ask what specific ideals can be inferred from 
this general principle, we see that it requires the development of reason 
both as a theoretical and as a practical faculty. On the theoretical side, 
we have the requirement to develop our knowledge—the ideal of the love 
of truth. The need to develop our practical reason gives rise to two ideals, 
the love of justice and the love of beauty. The love of justice must be 
distinguished from the recognition of the duty to act justly ; unlike the 
latter, it demands that justice should prevail everywhere, not merely in 
the agent’s own actions. As for the love of beauty, Nelson is speaking 
here not of mere pleasure in the contemplation of beautiful things, but of 
the interest in the existence of beautiful objects as such, i.e. in the existence 
of anything that is positively valuable in itself. 

Although all three ideals should be followed by every man, some voca- 
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tional specialization is inevitable, since no man can develop all his potential 
talents in the same degree. “‘ A man with uniformly developed potentialities 
would be a man whose potentialities were equally lacking in development, 
and we would not regard such a man as cultured, but rather as a bore or 
a dilettante. A man has no aesthetic value unless some of his potentialities 
are pre-eminently developed’ (p. 201). There are three types of ideal 
vocation, involving a specialized devotion to one of the three major ideals. 
First, vocations in the service of truth, the vocations of the researcher and 
the scientist. Second, vocations in the service of beauty, which include the 
art of creative human development and vocations serving religion. Third, 
vocations in the service of justice and, in particular, the vocation of the 
statesman. The task of the ideal politician is to bring the state closer to 
the ideal of a just society ; hence the political task combines the tasks of 
the scientist and the pedagogue. “ The scientist’s function is to formulate 
the content of the ideal and to validate it as the only worthy end, while 
the pedagogue’s function is to steer man’s will in the direction of this end ” 
(p. 209). 

The rest of the book treats of the ideals which arise from man’s situation 
as a member of a community. These may be either private (ideals of friend- 
ship, including love and sympathy) or public (community spirit, enlighten- 
ment, non-despotic social organization). Nelson’s conclusion is that the edu- 
cated, cultured man has an overwhelmingly strong obligation to take part in 
public affairs and to fight for the abolition of injustice and inequality. ‘‘ So 
long as the overwhelming majority of his fellow creatures are utterly dis- 
franchised ; so long as individuals, by means of their economic or political 
privileges, can sacrifice whole classes and whole peoples to selfish aims ; so 
long as there exist powerful institutions which, by lying propaganda, nip 
in the bud the free spiritual development of man, and in the name of the 
religion of love trample underfoot the most sacred rights of man ; indeed, 
so long as the last trace of such institutions has not vanished from the earth 
—just so long ought the educated man to feel that he owes a debt to his 
dispossessed fellow creatures, and just so long can he have no higher interest 
and no higher calling than fulfilment of the duty accruing to him from this 
situation ; indeed, he ought to measure the value of his own life by the 
extent to which he fulfils this duty ” (pp. 259-260). 





Nelson’s work is remarkable especially for three qualities : the clarity 
and simplicity of its style, the austere and rigorous appearance of its argu- 
ments, and the seriousness of its approach to moral and social problems. 
The socialist reformer and the liberal politician will both find much to 
approve in the content of its later chapters ; while those who honestly take 
a different view cannot fail to be impressed by the sincerity and conviction 
with which he writes. But a philosophical review should perhaps concern 
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itself primarily with the earlier, more fundamental part, and with the 
structure of the argument by which these conclusions are reached ; especially 
since much of the later discussion belongs properly to politics, a subject 
which Nelson dealt with more fully elsewhere. 

NeJson may not unfairly be regarded as having tried to philosophize in 
the critical spirit of Kant, while departing in many respects from the letter 
of Kant’s doctrine. Much, for example, of his distinction between duties 
and ideals is foreshadowed in Kant’s distinction between duties of perfect 
and duties of imperfect obligation. And if one is to do moral philosophy in 
this way, it is difficult to see how it could be done very much better. Never- 
theless, some misgivings may still remain. 

In the first place, Nelson retains, rather uncritically, the Kantian con- 
nection between the concept of duty on the one hand and those of law and 
command on the other. “ The word ‘ duty ’ ”’, he says, ‘‘ means a command ” 
(p. 42). Taken literally, this is simply not true, either of the English ‘ duty’ 
or of the German ‘ Pflicht ’. But if the intention is merely to draw an analogy 
between the concept of duty and the concept of a command, then even this 
analogy is in some respects extremely misleading. It is especially unhelpful 
to one who, like Nelson, criticises so strongly all forms of authoritarian 
morality, whether based on the commands of God or on those of men. Of 
course, a conscientious man may feel that he is ‘ under orders’ not to do 
something he wants to do; but this is not true of every apprehension of 
duty and is certainly not enough to form the basis of a philosophical theory. 
There is perhaps less to object to in the phrase ‘ the moral law’ ; but Nelson 
never explains why the restriction which duty places on an agent’s freedom 
of choice must be a restriction based on a law, as opposed, for instance, to 
one based on an insight into the moral requirements of a particular situation. 
One can, of course, make a law or rule out of any particular moral judgment 
—we can pass from ‘I ought not to do this’ to ‘ No one in circumstances 
like mine ought to perform an action of this kind’. But this does nothing 
to show that the former proposition is in any sense ‘ based on’ the latter. 

A second doubt arises over Nelson’s view of the practical utility of 
moral philosophy. One does not need to be a complete sceptic on this 
matter to be conscious of a rather simplified, over-optimistic approach. He 
suggests at the outset that the ethical problems facing mankind could be 
solved if only an intellectual vigour comparable to that still alive in the 
field of exact science could be applied to them. Such an intellectual exercise 
is, he thinks, an indispensable preliminary to the arresting of the downward 
trend of morals and civilization. He is not saying, of course, that we need 
only discover, by philosophical reasoning, how men ought to behave, for 
the world immediately to become a better place ; moral education (peda- 
gogics) is required in order to teach men their duties and the nature of the 
ideal life. Even so, Nelson displays a faith in the rationality and educability 
of men which is even less tenable now than it was when he was writing. 
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Like many ethical rationalists, he displays an inadequate grasp of the 
strength of our irrational tendencies and motives. It is one thing to argue 
that men ought to behave rationally : quite another to think that all men 
really want to behave rationally and are impeded only by particular im- 
pulses such as fear, lust and jealousy. The moral autonomy on which Nelson 
insists (the principle of deciding for oneself what one ought to do in the light 
of the circumstances as one has seen them to be) is, many of us would agree, 
a fine ideal ; but it is something which many men strongly reject, fearing 
freedom and preferring to accept unthinkingly the opinions and actions 
prescribed for them by some political, religious or other authority. If one 
is interested only in ethics, such considerations may of course be irrelevant ; 
but one as concerned with politics and education as Nelson was cannot 
safely ignore them. 

Finally, a brief note on Nelson’s general method. What this amounts to 
is the deduction of particular duties and ideals from an examination of the 
concepts of duty and ideality, together with certain propositions about the 
world and about human nature ; and this procedure involves dangers which 
Nelson does not sufficiently observe. For what is called ‘the concept of 
duty ’ is in fact more properly thought of as a group of connected concepts, 
differing in relation to differences of individual temperament and, more 
important, in relation to differences of social development and organization. 
Moreover, the concept of duty as employed by one ethical group will not 
merely differ from that employed by another ; the difference will depend to 
some extent on differences in moral beliefs about what actions ought, or 
ought not, to be performed. It is obvious, of course, that what I believe to 
be my duty will depend partly on what I mean by the word ‘ duty’ : this 
is a lesson we learn from reading any of the Socratic dialogues of Plato. 
But it is equally true, though not equally obvious, that what I mean by 
‘duty ’ will depend partly on what I believe my duty to be (i.e. on what 
actions I believe I ought, or ought not, to perform) and, similarly, that 
what I mean by ‘an ideal’ will depend partly on the content of my ideals. 
Hence the Nelsonian procedure of examining ‘ the concept of duty’ with 
a view to establishing our duties will inevitably ‘justify’ many, perhaps 
all, of the moral beliefs held by those who use the particular form of the 
concept examined ; any rabbits which the conjuror pulls out of the hat 
will have been put there by him in the first place. What Nelson gives us, 
then, is not a demonstration that our duties must be a, b and c, or derivable 
from these, and that the only ethical ideals must be 2, y and z, or derivable 
from these, but a demonstration of the way in which one particular concept 
of duty and one particular concept of ideality give rise to the moral and 
ideal beliefs of those who habitually make use of these particular concepts 
in their thinking. He has not shown that our duties must be a, 6 and ¢, 
and that our ideals must be z, y and z on any meaning of the terms ‘ duty ’ 
and ‘ideal’. It would, in fact, be possible to construct a systematic ethics 
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which would produce quite different conclusions—if, for example, one started 
from the assumptions and presuppositions of people less liberal and anti- 
authoritarian than Nelson and examined the term ‘ duty’ as they used 
it. Because Nelson has chosen for analysis a common and important type 
of ethical language and attitude, and because of the acuteness and clarity 
of his analysis, his book is a considerable achievement ; but it is not the 
watertight deduction of duties and ideals that he set out to provide. How. 
ever, since the actual achievement of most philosophers, even the greatest, 
is quite different from the end they set out to achieve, this criticism is less 
damaging than it might seem. 


J. Kemp 
University of St. Andrews. 
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Il Problema Dell Arte e Della Bellezza in Plotino. By F. Bourson pi PETRELLA. 
(Florence : Felice le Monnier. 1956. Pp. 177. Price L.850). 


This is the second slim volume on Plotinian aesthetics to appear within the last 
three years, the first being E. de Keyser’s La Signification de l’ Art dans les Ennéades de 
Plotin (Louvain, 1955). The two are very different in method. Mlle. de Keyser confined 
herself strictly to a close examination (with very interesting and useful results) of 
those passages in the Enneads which deal with works of human art and what makes 
them beautiful. The authoress of the present work ranges a good deal wider. Her 
subject is the place of beauty of all kinds, and of the desire for beauty, in the philosophy 
of Plotinus ; she is concerned with all that aspect of his thought in which he is developing 
the Platonism of the Phaedrus and the Symposium. The beauties of art and nature 
in the sense-world, the beauty of the intelligible world, and the source of beauty, the 
One, are all taken into consideration. The teaching of Plotinus on these subjects is 
expounded very well, in close dependence on and with continual recourse to the relevant 
texts ; a great deal of the book is in fact composed of extensive and generally accurate 
paraphrase of the Hnneads, reinforced with frequent quotations (in Italian translation). 
It would certainly provide a good introduction, for anyone who reads Italian, to Plo- 
tinus’s theory of beauty. There is not, however, much enquiry into sources or discussion 
of problems, historical or philosophical. Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
to Plotinian scholars will be the appendix devoted to a criticism of Mlle. de Keyser’s 
book referred to above. The Italian authoress here devotes a good deal of space to @ 
critical consideration of de Keyser’s theory of a development in Plotinus’s aesthetic 
thought, and has little difficulty in showing its weaknesses ; a clear development of 
thought at this or any other point in the philosophy of Plotinus is extremely difficult 
to establish on the only evidence available to us, that of the Enneads. 


A. H,. ArmMsTRONG 


Perversity and Error, Studies on the “* Averroist”? John of Jandun. By Strvart 
MacCuintock. (Bloomington : Indiana University Press. 1956. Pp. viii + 204. 
Price $4.00). 


As the author says in his Introduction, ‘‘ every philosopher in the later Middle Ages 
was well read in and influenced by Aristotle, Augustine, Avicenna, Averroes, and the 
neo-Platonic tradition’. As a result we are not unnaturally given to classing a partic- 
ular philosopher of this period as a follower of one or other of these masters when we 
find that his influence appears to prevail over that of the others in the works we are 
examining. But historians have been insisting of recent years that “ the off-hand use, 
in one combination or another, of such terms as ‘ Augustinianism ’ and ‘ Avicennism ’ 
to characterize a mediaeval thinker does not seem to be as revealing as the attempt to 
discover the nature and causes of the thinker’s particular amalgamation of the vast 
complex of philosophical literature available to him ” (p. 3). A amation is a strange 
word to use of a philosophical synthesis woven by a great thinker from the varied 
materials which he used as a basis on which to support his personal philosophical re- 
flections, but the author’s point is sound enough. One can agroe with the contention 
of the book, that the so-called “‘ Averroist ” movement of the later Middle Ages was 
by no means devoid of varied and contrasting exponents, and that the traditional 
identification of John of Jandun as an “ Averroist ’’ pure and simple is a gross over- 
simplification. The philosophy of John of Jandun, as it stands presented in this book, 
seems to be little more than a mere amalgamation of ideas taken from various philo- 
sophers ; it can scarcely be regarded as a genuine philosophical synthesis that has been 
formed within the framework of any one of the mediaeval schools. 

Patient research has been put into the preparation of this book, and so one can only 
regret that it has not been written in a way that is calculated to make the —— of 
mediaeval philosophical discussions comprehensible to readers who are not familiar 
with the technical jargon current at the time, Instead of showing how John approached 
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and visualized the philosophical problems in which he was interested, and thence ex. 
plaining what we are to understand by the technical terms used, the author takes terms 
such as ‘ intellectus agens ’, ‘ sensus agens ’, ‘ educta de potentia materiae ’, ‘ intentional 
ies ’, etc., for granted as if they were still in currency to-day as they were in the 
iddle Ages. He fails to say anything about what the different philosophers who used 
the terms meant by them, or to enquire whether different philosophers put different 
shades of meaning upon them. No explanation is given as to the origin of the discussions 
as to whether there is such a thing as a ‘ sensus agens’’ (whatever that might be), nor 
is it clear precisely what was being discussed when the term began to gain currency, 
The most satisfactory chapter in the book is that on ‘‘ Faith, Reason and the Double 
Truth ”’, for the author has taken more care to state the problems at issue and has little 
scope for the use of the well-worn phrases of the Scholastics as a substitute for clear 
statements in readable modern English. He shows convincingly that the conflicts 
that began to grow between the philosophers and theologians during the later Middle 
Ages were the inevitable consequence of the breakdown in the efforts made to effect a 
synthesis between the claims of faith and reason. No one synthesis ever secured 4 
firm foothold in the universities because movements aimed at separating philosophy 
from theology progressed so rapidly from the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
This book is disappointing ; it fails because the discoveries of much patient research 
are badly presented to readers who want to understand the thought concealed within 

the numerous technical terms John of Jandun used 

E. A. SILLEM 


John Locke and the Way of Ideas. By Joun W. Yotron. (Oxford: O.U.P. 1956. 
Pp. x + 235. Price 30s). 


This is a work of minute scholarship, at times perhaps of oppressively minute scholar- 
-_ It is a study of the reception of Locke’s theory of knowledge by his contemporaries 
and near contemporaries. Dr. Yolton contends that Locke’s epistemological doctrines 
were developed “primarily for application’ to the theological and moral debates 
that were going on; that they were immediately understood by his contemporaries 
to have this application ; and that in order to appreciate their full significance it is 
necessary to see them in the context in which they were thought out and argued about 
(pp. ix and 167). 

It is not clear what Yolton regards as his evidence for the first part of his contention, 
beyond Locke’s familiar remarks on the origin of the Essay. He substantiates the other 
fe as completely as anyone could wish, and in doing so has written a chapter that 

ad been missed out in the history of Locke’s influence. In a general sort of way Locke’s 
effect upon the religion of his time has been well known ; he moved it towards the 
Latitudinarian calm. And in a very general sort of way his theory of knowledge has 
been seen to be connected with his influence upon religion ; it favoured a theology 
with minimal claims. Yolton describes in detail the theological excitement over the 
rejection of innate ideas, the distinction between real and nominal essence, over un- 
known substance, the possibility of thinking matter and other specific doctrines in or 
closely related to Locke’s theory of knowledge, and indicates the way in which many 
of them were built into the philosophical scaffolding of the reduced theologies. 

Yolton makes it a considerable part of his business to provide Locke with opponents 
for the polemic against innate ideas, especially with opponents who held the belief in 
its naive form. He supplies handfuls of quotations to prove that the naive belief was 
widely held. Typically : ‘“‘ There are in our Minds Natural Impressions and Inbred 
Notices of True and False, which are as it were Streams issuing forth from the Un- 
created and Everlasting Spring of Truth’ (John Edwards, p. 62). Yolton backs up 
his quotations with an argument : If no one held it why was it being denounced even 
before Locke’s time ? (p. 30). One of the authors Yolton quotes suggests that the naive 
belief could have arisen from a misunderstanding of the metaphorical language of the 
sophisticated belief (p. 45). The belief that there was a naive belief could as easily 
have had that origin. Yolton has many authors who say ‘‘ When I say that there are 
innate ideas and principles, of course I do not mean that there are ‘ inscriptions’ on 
the soul which the soul reads off ; I mean that in the course of experience we come to 
possess notions and principles that cannot be derived from experience”. No one with 
the naive belief is to be found making the opposite denial and assertion to prevent 
his belief from being confused with the sophisticated belief. 

The energy of the resistance of theological orthodoxy to the rejection of innate 
ideas, when Books I and II of the Essay were read together, is about what one would 
have expected. The surprising thing is the depth of its hostility to Locke’s opinions 
on the mystery of substance. Christianity was threatened. Not only did the immaterial- 
ity of the soul become doubtful—since its unknown substance might coinicide with 
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the unknown substance of matter—but a vacuum had been created which Spinoza 
might fill. Locke’s tentative phenomenalistic alternative to unknown substrata also 
stirred up opposition, but not, Yolton says (p. 147), as much. (Possibly because it 
had its theological compensations ; it was at least inconsistent with Transubstantiation. 
Arthur Collier early in the eighteenth century was recommending a Berkeleian type 
of philosophy with its elimination of occult material substance on the ground that it 
would help to put an end to Eucharistic controversy.) 

Yolton shows that a good deal of the standard eighteenth century philosophical 
criticism of Locke was anticipated by Locke’s contemporaries. And Locke’s resent- 
ment against his critics and his reluctance to learn anything from them stand out. 
They misunderstood him, or they loved their own opinions better than truth, or they 
affected omniscience ; at least before finding fault with Locke’s solutions of problems 
they should have been prepared to provide better solutions one és 

. A. GRAVE 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. Philosophical Papers and Letters. A Selection Translated 
and Edited, with an Introduction by LErRoy E. LoEMKER. (Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press. London: C.U.P. 1956. 2 vols. Pp. x + (1 to 590); viii + 
(591 to 1228). Price 90s). 


Seventy-one of Leibniz’s works, opuscula or fragments, ranging chronologically 
from the Dissertation on the Art of Combinations of 1666 to the Leibniz-Clarke Corres- 
pondence of 1715-16, and covering all of Leibniz’s main philosophical interests, are 
represented in Professor Loemker’s two volumes. Except for Clarke’s translations in 
the Correspondence, all of these pieces appear in Loemker’s own English version, most 
without abridgement. The purpose of this massive work is to provide for a fresh ap- 
praisal of Leibniz’s philosophical thought, both in its “range and penetration”, and 
in its development, harmonious or internally strained as that may be. Loemker’s 
own judgment about the unity and coherence of Leibniz’s philosophy is offered in an 
introductory essay of 101 pages. The introduction is followed by an extensive and useful 
bibliography. The notes, collected at the end of each volume, are concerned to a large 
extent with persons or works mentioned or discussed by Leibniz, but do also comment 
on points of doctrine. There is a reasonable index. 

Jndoubtedly the selection of topics does justice to the many sides of Leibniz’s 
thought. Like Ramon Llull, whose name and whose spirit are not absent from Leibniz’s 
writing, Leibniz regarded himself as the missionary of a philosophical language ; by 
exploiting a universal ‘ characteristic’, he would consolidate the foundations and 
extend the power of logic and of the mathematical sciences, and he could look towards 
a conceptualisation of the principles of law, morals and religion, of physics and meta- 
physics, which would rule out any apostasy from them. For the study of Leibniz’s 
probings, often very tentative, in each of these directions Loemker has provided useful 
material. However, Leibniz was not just a formalist. His various calculi, it is true, 
are autonomous : but from Leibniz’s point of view they are also, ideally, paintings-over 
of the corners of his world-picture the creation of which is his ‘‘ substantial” work, 
as distinct from the “formal”. From the “ substantial ’’ point of view Loemker’s 
selections produce a peculiar monotony in the reading, but for a rather special reason. 
Leibniz, so far as possible, expounds his system as a whole. That is, when some partic- 
ular doctrine has to be explained or defended against criticism, the doctrine is not 
discussed in abstraction but always (I repeat, so far as possible) with its relation to the 
other parts of Leibniz’s system in mind. Sometimes the central point may be justice, 
sometimes wisdom ; sometimes perfection, sometimes substance, sometimes freedom, 
sometimes force ; and so on. But the point ts central, and has neighbours on its right 
and on its left ; which of course strengthens Leibniz dialectically, since there is always 
so much more to argue about than the immediate point at issue ; but this circumstance 
also involves considerable repetition of familiar themes. On the other hand, it may be 
added, the works which Loemker prints do show, in the long run, markedly different 

rspectives. Thus, in the Discourse on Metaphysics the point of balance is Leibniz’s 
interest in the relation which a predicate bears to its subject-concept in different kinds 
of proposition : the question what things exactly are metaphysical subjects is peri- 
heral. In the Monadology the latter has become the central preoccupation, with the 
ogical basis of the doctrine merely implied. The advantage of Loemker’s collection 
is that such changes of perspective can be followed as easily and closely as is practicable. 

It is a natural question, nevertheless, whether Loemker’s collection might not have 
been shorter, and the work in consequence less forbidding in price. Latta’s well-known 
volume already provides very adequate English versions of the Monadology, the preface 
On the Notions of Right and Justice, the New System, the paper On the Ultimate Origination 
of Things and Principles of Nature and of Grace, all of which Loemker re-translates. 
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Several of these works appear also in the Everyman version. The Discourse on Meta- 
physics, carefully translated and edited by Lucas and Grint, was published by Man. 
chester University Press five years ago ; but it too appears in a version by Loemker. 
The difference made by these items, though, is relatively slight. They are all short, 
and it is more a convenience than a luxury to have them included in the one collection, 

That the Leibniz-Clarke correspondence should have been issued in the present collection 

and also by the Manchester University Press (in Alexander’s edition) at about the same 

time may offend one’s sensa of economy : but it does not make the universe painfully 
overcrowded. 

The question of selection is no more important than that of the quality of translation. 
Loemker has had to translate out of French, German and Latin. Let it be said at once 
that he provides throughout a readable, straightforward English version, with relatively 
few awkwardnesses. The extent and variety of these translations is so great that I 
should not like to generalise about his accuracy, but I select for criticism some passages 
in the Discourse on Metaphysics and the Monadology (which remain pre-eminent works 
= any reckoning) with the hope that faults will not therefore be given an unfair em- 
phasis. 

Loemker’s version of the Discourse reads easily in comparison with that of Lucas 
and Grint, mostly because of the deliberate archaism of the latter : at the same time 
it is not so incisive. For example :— 

(§2) ‘ empty designation ’ is not so clear a technical rendering of ‘ denomination toute 
nue ’ as is ‘ extrinsic denomination ’. 

(§3) Loemker’s rendering of ‘ si cela estoit assez ’ as ‘ supposing this opinion were justi- 
fied ’ seems rather free, even in a difficult passage. 

(§5) ‘the greatest number of subjects’ is inferior to ‘a maximum of realities’ as a 
translation of ‘ le plus de realités ’. 

(§§ 10, 13) ‘la fatalité ’ means ‘ fate’, not ‘ fatalism ’. 

(§ 14) Loemker’s ‘ relation ’ seems too weak for ‘ rapport’. I prefer Lucas and Grint’s 
‘ bearing ’. 

There is sometimes an unnecessary lack of consistency in Loemker’s translations 
of individual terms. For example :— 

(§§ 4, 7) ‘ Will’, ‘wish’ and ‘ volition’ are used rather indiscriminately when ‘ voulu’, 

‘veut ’, ‘ volonté ’ and so on are in question. 

(§§ 6, 8) ‘ Law’, ‘ concept’ and ‘ notion’ are all used to translate ‘ notion ’. 

(§ 36) ‘ Felicity’ has less misleading associations than ‘ happiness’ as a rendering of 
‘ felicité ’, but Loemker switches from one to the other. 

Loemker has a curious tendency to misuse the definite article. ‘Toute la nature 
du corps ’ (§ 12) appears as ‘ the entire nature of the body ’ ; ‘ des autres corps’ (§ 12) 
as ‘ of the other bodies ’ ; ‘ des creatures ’ (§§ 13,36) as ‘ the creatures’ ; and there are 
other examples outside the Discourse. 

Loemker’s translation of the Monadology reads smoothly, but is less reliable than 
Latta’s. For example :— 

(§ 7) (The relevant passage is too long to quote here). Loemker’s translation fails to 
bring out the point that in a monad there is no internal motion at all, and thus 
nothing for an external agency to operate on, as there is in compounds. The words 
‘from without ’ in the first sentence of the section are gratuitous. 

(§ 60) The phrase ‘ rien ne la sauroit borner & ne representer ’ does not mean ‘ nothing 
can keep it from representing’ but ‘ nothing can confine it to . . . representi 
(Latta). 

(§ 62) The expression ‘ qui luy est affecté particulieremoent’ means not ‘ which is partic- 
ularly affected by it’ but (Latta’s version) ‘ which specially pertains to it’. 

(§ 64) Loemker’s ‘in that they fit the use for which the wheel was intended ’ is in- 
sufficient as a translation of ‘ par rapport & l’usage oli la roue ¢toit destinée’. It 
is a matter of the parts ‘ indicating ’, not just ‘ fitting ’, the use to which the wheel 


is put. 
‘In and out from them ’ (§ 71) is a piece of poor English, as is the opening sentence 
of § 59. 


The number of minor errors in the text is not, I suppose, out of proportion to the 
size of the work, but I must complain about the frequency with which Greek words 
are misaccented. On p. 693 eight lines of superfluous and chaotic text have been allowed 
to intrude. There is a curious example of editorial inconsistency on pp. 75-6, where & 
passage from Leibniz’s On the Method of Distinguising Real from Imaginary Phenomena 
is quoted in a version differing from, and inferior to, that offered in the text on pp. 603-4. 

As examples of book production these volumes fall short of what their price might 
lead one to expect. The type-setting has been done photographically, as a result of 
which the pages, being in effect typescript, have a semi-finished look, with a partic- 
ularly unpleasing jagged right-hand edge to each page of type. It would have been of 
great assistance for quick reference if the number of each item had been included in 
the running heads, and if the notes in Volume I had been numbered without the (de- 
liberate) overlap. 
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Loemker’s introductory essay is a dispassionate account of Leibniz’s philosophical 
aims and his manner of philosophising, of the main unities and the main incoherences 
in his thought, and of the permanent significance of his work. Loemker defends Leibniz 

ainst Russell’s aspersions on his integrity, and he is also in opposition to the Russell- 
Couturat interpretation of Leibniz’s metaphysics vis-&-vis his logic. Part of the difficulty 
in this controversy, to my mind, is the vagueness of the term ‘logic’. Loemker ob- 
serves (p. 40) that for Leibniz, as for Aristotle and the Scholastics, logic is an organon, 
and, furthermore, that Leibniz’s logic is not properly adjustable to his metaphysics. 
On the other hand Leibniz’s ‘ logic ’, as understood by the partisans of Russell, is really 
a philosophical view of the structure of propositions and the nature of truth. In this 
connection I remain impressed by two of Leibniz’s most apperceptive sayings. ‘‘ My 
principles are such that they can hardly be torn apart from each other. He who knows 
one well, knows them all. . . .” (Correspondence with Des Bosses, Loemker Vol. II, 
p. 975) : and, “‘ there must always be some foundation for the connection between the terms 
of a proposition, and this must be found in their concepts. This is my great principle. . . .” 
(Correspondence with Arnauld, Loemker Vol. I, p. 517). 

G. P. HENDERSON 


Contemporary Philosophy. By FREpERICK CoPpLEsToN, 8.J. (London : Burns & Oates. 
1956. Pp. ix + 230. Price 18s). 


Despite the suggestions of the title, this is not a comprehensive survey, but a col- 
lection of articles and lectures, most of which have appeared in print already. The 
main topics dealt with are logical positivism and existentialism. As one would expect, 
Fr. Copleston does not greatly approve of either of these brands of philosophy, but he 
treats them fairly and sympathetically from within the confines of his own perennial 
point of view. Some of the ‘ positivist ’ essays seem rather out of date, however, even 
for the time at which they were written—the author himself suspects at one point 
that the steed he is a-flogging may already be a dead one—and there are also a few 
curious blind spots in the otherwise well-informed conspectus of ‘ Contemporary British 
Philosophy ’ which serves as an introduction to the whole ; Professor Broad’s name is 
not mentioned, for instance, and recent developments are discussed without allusion 
to the influence of Wittgenstein, which was surely no secret at the time of publication, 
in 1953. (The name of the periodical cited on p. 12, by the way, should be University, 
not Enquiry, as stated. It too is now apparently extinct.) 

Fr. Copleston explains the rise of logical positivism as a by-product of the modern 
addiction to science, but offers no clue as to why (like psycho-analysis) it should have 
flourished chiefly in the English-speaking countries and Scandinavia, which have no 
monopoly of the scientific outlook as such. It is not the scientific connection that 
interests him, however, but rather the verificationist attack on the possibility of trans- 
cendent metaphysics, which he takes to be identical, in principle, with that of Kant. 
Against this he argues that metaphysical statements are at least weakly verifiable 
in being themselves derived from reflection on experience, and are not void through 
unintelligibility, since we can certainly attach subjective meaning to them even if we 
do not perfectly understand the objective situations to which they (analogically) refer. 
The ‘intuition of being’ underlying metaphysical enquiry, though incapable of sup- 
plying new information, may yet elicit a new significance from the already known, and 
thereby direct attention to the contingency of finite being in general. This modest 
account of the matter seems hardly likely to satisfy the general run of metaphysicians, 
some of whose intuitions, indeed, have led to directly opposite conclusions, and of whom 
most would probably want to claim a great deal more than Fr. Copleston allows. As 
with the theologians who corrected ‘“‘ I believe” to “‘ one does feel ’’, one wonders at 
times if the sort of metaphysics he is prepared to stand up for is really worth the trouble 
it costs him to defend it. 

The remaining essays, on existentialism and personalism, are based largely on un- 
published lectures delivered at the Royal Institute of Philosophy. Their main object 
is to expound and distinguish the various kinds of existentialism, theistic or otherwise, 
professed by Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre and Camus, and their 
main achievement is to present these contrasting views with a dispassionate lucidity 
seldom found in the originals, or, indeed, anywhere else. Something, of course, is lost 
in the process ; shorn of their prophetic mantles the existentialist sages are apt to seem 
& poorer and more platitudinous lot than perhaps they really are. Fr. Copleston is 
aware of this, and labours to remove the impression so created ; foggy as they may 
be, there is a sense in which even the least edifying of the existentialists take life (and 
death) more seriously than the academic positivists do, and for this reason alone, he 
thinks, they are entitled to a hearing and a certain measure of cone” a 

. L, Heats 
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Reason and Life: The Introduction to Philosophy. By Jutfan Marfas. Translated 
from the Spanish by Kennets 8S. Rerp and Epwarp Sarmiento. (London: 
Hollis & Carter. 1956. Pp. xiii + 413. Price 35s). 


It would be misleading to call this work an introduction in any of the usual senses, 
Sr. Marias clearly desires to convert the beginner, but his book, except for Chapter I, 
which consists of an unusually interesting analysis of the social ills of our time, is on 
the whole far too difficult for a beginner and, moreover, assumes a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with the history of philosophy. I have not read any of Sr. Marias’s other 
writings, but I would judge from the mastery of the history of philosophy which this 
book exhibits that his previous works in that field would be very much worth while ; 
and, apart from Chapter I, which I found the most interesting in this book, what im. 
pressed me most were its historical parts, particularly his account of the emergence of 
such concepts as ‘ nature ’, ‘ being’ and ‘ things’ in pre-Socratic philosophy, and, by 
way of contrast, the discussion of ‘ wisdom ’ in Hebrew religion. 

Otherwise this is a very long and, in terms of what it promises in the early chapters, 
rather a disappointing book. It was impossible to carry out the author’s recommendation 
that it be read without interruption (according to the publisher’s cover “‘ like a novel ”’), 
His description of how he wrote it during fourteen months of uninterrupted work, 
sending to the publisher ‘ the first and only draft ”’, so that by the time the last p 
was written, the work was ready for publication, and his expressed desire that the reader 
should share the experience of a ‘‘ profound unity” underlying its composition are 
evidently intended to prepare one for some kind of illumination or revelation. Hence 
my own disappointment so far as the specific aim of this book is concerned. 

The starting point for an introduction to philosophy, Sr. Marias holds, is Western 
man in the middle of the twentieth century. This is the “ present situation ’’ which is 
examined in Chapter I. ‘‘ Amid a mass of effective knowledge, man feels lost with no 
definite knowledge of what to hold by ” (p. 12). This rather commonplace statement 
by no means does justice to the author’s analysis of man’s predicament, but it serves 
to define the function of philosophy. Only philosophy can meet this predicament, for 
it is integral to our Western historical tradition that our moral, social and religious 
perplexities must find intellectual solutions ; and what philosophy offers is neither a 
synthesis of knowledge, nor a completion of the sciences, which he points out carefully 
have no need of anything philosophy can provide, but a new court of appeal claiming 
to attain a “‘ radical certitude ’’, and hence a “ knowledge of what to hold by”. This 
can be attained only by a laying bare of reality. So difficult is this task that it has 
never been attempted in a deliberate, systematic and explicit way ‘‘ because philosophers 
lacked—strictly speaking they still lack it—the proper and effective instrument for 
this task : history ” (p. 143). 

Sr. Marias distinguishes between various uses of the term ‘ reason’, the essential 
distinction for his purpose being between “ abstract”? and “historical reason”. A 
great deal is said about the limitations of “* abstract reason ”’ : it is the proper instrument 
for the formation of concepts of everyday descriptive language and of science, but in 
philosophy it has apparently been the main source of the errors of the past which consist 
in taking our “ interpretations ’’ as true or false in themselves, or as directly disclosing 
the nature of the real. At this point his own view emerges in a more or less familiar 
existentialist pattern. ‘“* Historical reason ” is identified with “‘ vital reason” and the 
latter with life itself. ‘‘ Every vital act and not only ‘ intellectual’ acts is an inter- 
pretation. When I drink a glass of water, this act does really interpret the water as 
something drinkable ” (p. 186), and again, “‘ to live is already to understand ”’ and “* life 
is, therefore, the essential organ of comprehension ” (p. 187). Finally, ‘‘ man can only 
live by knowing what he is doing, and giving an account of it to himself” (p. 334). 
The last quotation indicates what Sr. Marfas means by an introduction to philosophy. 
The one reality I can grasp is my own life in its circumstance, and the touchstone of 
its reality is ‘‘ authentic living ”, which requires me to take stock of all my circumstances, 
including the always latent reality of God. 

The above quotations taken out of their contexts must appear poor and thin, but 
the contexts are nearly always extremely prolix and his exposition reaches the height 
of abstractness just at the point where one might expect it to be most concrete—namely 
in his attempts to explain one’s own reality. Yet Sr. Marias can and does write on 
historical matters with such insight and clarity that one cannot but suspect an inherent 
obscurity in his existentialist position. Is this identification of reason and life reason 
or ultimately unreason ? 

Apart from its main thesis, which I have found unconvincing, this book is worth 
careful study for its historical perspectives, for its discussion of contemporary society, 
and for its critical comments on the teaching of philosophy. Sr. Marias dedicates it 
to his own teacher, Ortega. 

The translators, so far as I am able to judge from the English version alone, have 
done a difficult work very well, R. D, MacLennan 
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The Moral Life of Man. By Jacos Koun. (New York : Philosophical Library. 1956. 
Pp. x + 252. Price $3.75). 


The author of this religio-metaphysical essay is a professor at the Los Angeles 
University of Judaism. He discusses not only strictly ethical problems but also the 
theological problems of evil, of immortality, and the relation of morals to religion. 
Throughout he seeks a rationally ge se no pe non-fundamentalist theology, com- 
patible at all points with the insights of science. 

Kohn’s view of God is frankly pantheistic. But his God is not merely the totality 
of existents : he is also the “ reservoir of all possibility’. Only through God is the 
possible actualized. It is this that “ theology calls Creation’’. Moreover, since the 
world contains personal beings, its God cannot be less than personal : call him “ supra- 
personal”’. Unfortunately, each of these claims seems most vulnerable to criticism. 
(i) If p is actual, then of course p is possible. But Kohn transmutes without warrant 
this piece of logic into a metaphysical claim about ‘ being’. Possibilities are not the 
kind of things that need reservoirs or divine minds to contain them eternally. (ii) 
‘Creation ’ has undoubtedly been taken by the vast majority of theologians as involving 
a relation between God and world far more closely analogous to causality than Kohn 
allows. And in fact, Kohn’s own language (despite all his disclaimers) often comes 
very near theirs. The sentence, “ created things ‘ spring. . . from the logical imperative 
of His being’”’ (p. 111) shows up very clearly Kohn’s basic confusion between the 
logical and the causal. (iii) Why should God as the Totality of Being necessarily possess 
personal or quasi-personal attributes, simply because human beings exist? Notori- 
ously, many things can be said about items in the universe that cannot be said with 
equal propriety about the swum of things. Further, Kohn’s argument here involves 
denying the possibility of real novelty emerging in the course of time (personality out 
of the impersonal, etc.). But it may well be easier to accept that possibility than to 
accept instead Kohn’s alternative—that a pantheistic deity can be meaningfully spoken 
of as Judge or Father in Heaven, even if metaphorically. 

The discussion of Freedom centres upon the ethical implications of the indeterminacy 
principle and on unpredictability in general. Kohn never adequately analyses in what 
sense of ‘ free’ we must be free in order to be morally responsible. In place of this, he 
effects a transition from the physicists’ ‘ indeterminacy’ to the moralists’ ‘ freedom ’ 
by way of some intermediary concepts that beg instead of answering the crucial ques- 
tions. Fundamental particles reveal ‘ spontaneity ’, even ‘incurable individuality ’. 
We arrive at human freedom via a form of words that relates it to indeterminacy, but 
without producing any philosophical insight whatever: if we are free at all, “. . 
may it not be because the unpredictable element inherent in all matter comes on the 
human level to self-conscious realization ? ” 

Kohn’s account of immortality begins with some very tough-minded arguments 
about death as really the end of life. The righteous enjoy their immortality here and 
now. This immortality has two main aspects : (i) it is a ‘ triumph over time’ through 
awareness of the impact of the past on the present and of the future as ‘ present’ in 
aspiration : (ii) it consists in eternally being present to God. But : (i) is surely an ‘ im- 
mortality ’ for the sophisticated and reflective only ; and on Kohn’s assumptions, 
(ii) means no more to the human being concerned than once to live and to be no more. 
To use the language of ‘ immortality ’ for such views is unjustifiably to arouse expecta- 
tions of some sort of personal hereafter, and to obscure the extent to which Kohn really 
agrees with those who deny ‘ immortality ’ in any ordinary sense. 

Kohn’s moral argument for God again turns on the muddle over the logic of ‘ possi- 
bility ’. The possibility of moral advancement is intelligible only if “ there is an 
infinite wellspring of the good upon which man can draw”, namely God. The only 
alternative, we are told, is to see all morality as “illusion”. No serious attempt is 
made to defend this position against the countless philosophers who would rightly 
reject Kohn’s dichotomy. 

To conclude : the basic trouble about this book is not lack of acumen on the part 
of its author (who often displays a capacity for neat logical analysis), but the inordinate 
speed with which he attempts to reach the most grandiose philosophical conclusions, 
together with his over-fondness for the figurative, the rhetorical and the sermonic 
styles in place of clarity and precision. Ronatp W. HEPBURN 


Education for Maturity. By FrepERIcCK MaYer and Frank E. Brower. (Washington, 
D.C. : Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. viii + 155. Price $3.25). 


Professor Frederick Mayer, of the University of Redlands, has already written 
books on the history of philosophy and of American thought. Mr. Frank E. Brower 
is a graduate in philosophy who studied under John Dewey ; after a decade “ observing 
the culture and mental attitudes of foreign people ’’, he now devotes “ his full time to 
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writing and lecturing ’’. They have already collaborated in Patterns of a New Philo. 
sophy. There is a short introduction by W. H. Kilpatrick, one of Dewey’s leadi 
disciples, who claims that this work ‘ will cause its readers to think as to what is really 
fundamental in education’, but warns us that we may not agree with everything in 
it—‘‘ close thinkers seldom agree with everything in a book’’. It is not difficult to 
be a “ close thinker ”’ in the present instance. 

Much of the book consists of unexceptionable sentiments of a rather depressing 
generality, and the prevailing impression is one of vague uplift : the authors always 
seem to be saying much the same thing : “‘ The world looks to us (the Americans) for 
leadership, not only in politics and technology, but also in philosophy and education, 
. . . We need great teachers who can radiate an affirmative view of life and who can 
uncover the sources of creativity in our society ” (p. 91). The language they use shows 
all too often the influence of psychological and sociological jargon—* valuational mal- 
adjustment ’, ‘ reason often acts as a schizoid force ’, and so on ; and they are far too 
fond of uncouth adjectives ending in ‘ -istic ’ : ‘ animalistic ’, ‘ absolutistic ’, ‘ personal- 
istic ’, ‘ activistic ’, and the like. There are fairly numerous misprints and some gram- 
matical oddities : on p. 38, for example, and p. 54 the construction gets out of hand. 
But generally the authors avoid such traps by employing a series of short sentences, 
the result being a rather tiring wovdxwios Aoyos to which the occasional quotation from 
@ periodic writer such as J. H. Newman forms a most refreshing contrast. 

Yet there are many sensible remarks, or what the authors would probably call 
‘ essentialistic insights ’. On p. 40, for example, the discussion includes a good criticism 
of Dewey and his “ child-centred ”’ system of education, on p. 126 they protest against 
the attempt to quantify all realms of nature (‘‘ measurement is more important in the 
physical sciences than in psychology and education ’’), and on p. 143 they attack the 
materialism of their compatriots—‘' you must abandon wealth, social approval, material 
comforts”. One would imagine that this doctrine will hardly be acceptable in the 
U.S.A. Nor is their faith in democracy uncritical—“ a natural aristocracy is indispen- 
sable in a democracy ”’ (p. 147). They are liberals—* the liberal cherishes a solid faith 
in progress. Occasionally, the clock may be turned back in history . . . but generally 
the trend is upward in the direction of happiness and enlightenment ’’. They are open- 
minded—* it is a positive faith which involves compassion for all and protection of 
the rights of minorities ’’ ; and the school can help “in creating genuine patterns of 
tolerance ”’, for at school we should “ begin to realize that truth has pluralistic aspects ”. 
Not surprisingly, if we remember the Dewey influence, the conclusion, for education, 
is (p. 149) that “ self-expression is not the ultimate goal and must be subordinated to 
the social good. The greatest good for the greatest number is valid in education as well 
as in politics’. There is an interesting discussion of the educational implications of 
existentialism, psychoanalysis, behaviourism, and pragmatism, in which the authors 
make a praiseworthy attempt to be fair to everybody, although the picture of con- 
temporary philosophy which they give seems to be largely an American one. Their 
own philosophy would stress the “‘ importance of fundamental attitudes *’ and “ in- 
volves a total dedication to high standards of behaviour and to ultimate aspirations ”. 
Since the writers rather disapprove of formal scholarship (‘‘ philosophical scholarship 
has made Greek thought dull and technical, and has missed the vital, living qualities 
of the eminent Greek minds ”’) it is perhaps unfair to ask for some elucidation of these 
phrases. The philosopher of the future will be (p. 88) “‘ a satirical critic of society ” who 
may ‘‘ meet hatred and misunderstanding °*’, but at the same time will (p. 90) “* develop 
patterns of co-operation and mutuality ’. He will “‘ be especially concerned with the 
theory of education ”’. 

Somewhat surprisingly, there are numerous mistakes (in fact or in emphasis) on 
the historical side; for example, in the remarks on Hellenistic civilization (p. 64), 
Aristippus (p. 73), and the Stoics (p. 75). It is not quite enough to say that the gods 
of Epicurus were “ isolationists ” (p. 74), infanticide was commoner in Greece than the 
remarks on Sparta (p. 77) would imply, Plato was surely not in the same category as 
Aristotle as an “ infallible guide to truth ” (p. 82) during the Middle Ages, and Coper- 
nicus can hardly have been helped in developing his heliocentric theory by having 
‘*‘ studied the ancient astronomer Aristarchus ” (p. 128), for the latter’s only extant 
treatise is geocentric. The authors’ obvious attempt at all-round fairness seems to 
fail in the case of Chaucer’s ‘“ clerk of Oxenford” (p. 83) and David Hume (p. 86) : 
and they seem to agree with the psychologists (p. 97) who have “ only a hollow laugh 
when they are approached with the Critique of Pure Reason”’. But perhaps they them- 
selves supply the answer on the following page—“ culturally we are adolescent ”’. 

As will be seen, the book has a wide range, and it is difficult to do it justice. The 
authors are clearly men of good will, and it may be ungracious to carp at what is obvi- 
ously written with the best of intentions. But I am afraid it is just one more book on 
education. J. W. L. ApaMs 
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